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A MILLIONAIRE’S GOLDEN DEED 


A GOOD RICH MAN 

A MILLIONAIRE AND THE 
GOLDEN RULE 

The Kingly Benefac'or Who 
Gave the Kingham Homes 

DEATH REVEALS A GREAT 
SECRET 

One of the most beautiful secrets of 
our time has just been discovered, ft is 
the true story of Charles Edward Baring 
Young, who loved boys. 

“ If you had seen him in the street 
jou would have thought he needed 
help," a friend says of him, " so shabby 
did he look with his worn coat and frayed 
trousers.” 

A Novel Honevmoon 

You would not have thought he could 
have been to Eton, or guessed that in his 
youth people said he might have been a 
Cabinet Minister. Least of all would 
you have dreamed that he had given 
awaj' a million pounds. The handsome, 
shabb}' old man guarded his secret 
from the world so well that when he died 
last autumn only a few friends knew 
what a wonderful story had ended. 
At last the truth is creeping out. 

Charles Baring Young was born with 
all the gifts that made him sure of the 
world’s favour, aristocratic birth, wealth, 
good looks, and a brilliant mind., . 'If he 
had been ambitious he would certainly 
have become one of the great figures of 
the daj', perhaps prime minister.. . 

But while he. was still at Eton hc'had 
begun to feel for the poor and sorrowful. 
He worked with Air. Quintin Hogg, the 
father of our lord chancellor and founder 
of the Regent Street Polytechnic and he 
took a party of slum boys with him 
on his honeymoon ! 

Country Air f or London Waifs 

Ho entered Parliament, but he felt 
that he could help the needy better in 
another nay. Retiring to Ids beautiful 
estate at Daylesford in Worcestershire, 
near the Oxfordshire border, he founded 
a unique thing—a charity which was kept 
a secret. He took three houses in Fitz- 
roy Square ndiere 06 homeless boys 
could be received, and then he built 
the Kingham Homes on Kingham Hill 
in Oxfordshire, eight houses for 30 boys 
each, where the waifs could grow up in 
• coiintr)’ air and learn almost any trade 
they chose. 

He built costly workshops and em¬ 
ployed highly skilled instructors. He 
laid out 500 acres as an agricultural 
school for boys who preferred farming, 
and bought a huge tract of land in 
Canada for those who wished to settle 
there. He also tounded twd factories to 
give the boys employment in later years. 

He endowed the Homes richly. They 
never appealed to-the public tor money ; 
it all came from one man w'ho forbade 
his friends to speak of it. ' He spent 
money on these Homes, and on all the 
enterprises connected with them, as if 


One More Good Thing 



One more good thing has come from the League: the bad practice of employing children as nurse¬ 
maids in Japan is to go, and 4000 girls like these are now to be added to the unemployed. 


they had been his yacht, or his race¬ 
horses, or his business, or his Hunt, or 
his shooting-box. 

He was happy to the end. Only two 
or three days before he passed away he 
was listening to the boys singing hymns 
at his open window. ‘‘ Let them sing 
on,” he said ;I could listen for hours.” 
He himself had written a hymn, and 
with the help of his sister prepared a 
volume of 1200 hymns. ■ 

His faith was very simple ; he believed 
in the Word of God as plain men nndcr- 
sfand it. The Chaplain of tlie Homes, 
who knew him well for many j'cavs, has 
said of him that ho never swerved a 
hair’s breadth to riglit or left; he 
would have walked to the stake with his 
head erect rather than yield one inch of 
Protestant truth as the Reformation 
established it. 

Mr. Young -was shabby as he went 
about the streets, and for a very good 
reason ; he went about looking for little 
boys in trouble, hlany a poor little 
guttersnipe -whom he found crying on 
a doorstep has matriculated and become 
an eminently prosperous citizen. 

He loved and helped every boy in¬ 
dividually. He thought of them for 


fifty y’cars, and gave up his life to them, 
so that his last act wa.s to do something 
for one of his boys—the last thing one 
friend can do for another. The child 
had died, and Mr. Young, who was 
dying, dictated an epitaph for the boy’s 
grave. On the ne.xt day Charles Baring 
Young died at 78. 

One who knew him declared that 
” ho was the most lovable man I have 
ever known,” and described how, 
though he liad three or four cars at his 
country house, he would insist bn the 
same old growler, meeting him when he 
canic toLondon. He wore an old hat, laded 
green, and promiced his wife a thousand 
times to buy' a new one. He kept a piano 
factory and an iron foundry going at a loss 
in London to help to give boy'S work. 

From the world’s point of view he had 
wasted his great gifts. Frbm the 
world’s point of view he was eccentric. 

But the Chaplain of ' the Kingham 
Homes says of. him, “ his only eccen¬ 
tricities were kindness and humility.” 
They will not call Charles Baring Young 
eccentric in Heaven. 

Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, 
Shaftesbury, Barnardo—in their com¬ 
pany he will be found. ■ 


WHAT 1:VtRY WOMAN 
WANTS 10 KNOW 

WHY DOES A COLOUR 
FADE? 

One Woman Trying to Find 
the Answer 

PROBLEM FOR THE CHEMIST 

By Peter Simple 

Why does, their glory fade ? It is a 
sad question to which every woman 
would like to know the answer when she 
looks at her window curtains bleached 
by the Sun, or contemplates the changes 
which have been wrought in last y'ear’s 
pretty dress. 

One woman knows, or at any rate has 
put the dyers on the track of knowing. 
She is Miss Eva Hibbert, of the Man¬ 
chester School of Teclinology, who has 
found out what happens to cloth dy'ed 
with indigo when it changes colour. 
She has begun by discovering what 
happens to the indigo. 

Of Tremendous Importance 

That is of tremendous importance to 
the dyers, because when science knows 
exactly how a thing happens it is on the 
way either to making it happen or to 
prevent it from happening. 

Science knew what wo all know, that 
light changes in time the colour of 
everything. It changes, by what we 
call fading, black coats into a blackish 
green, blue suits into something that is 
yellowish, and pink skirts into garments 
of brownish hue. Elsewhere than in 
clothes light performs some pleasanter 
transformations. It gives ruddiness to 
old brickwork, a gracious hue to tiles 
and green slate, and it is suspected of 
mellowing oven stained - glass windows. 

The Editor of the C.N. has a lovely 
little vase from the old Romfin Empire 
which has colours flashing like' fire, 
caused, no doubt, by the hand of Time 
working for nearly 2000 years. 

' What Miss Hibbert Found 

But what does light do to a dye? 
Miss Hibbert found that indigo actually 
produced a yellow substance . wheii 
light fell long enough oil it. Then she 
examined the yellow substance itself 
and found it to be a rather rare sub¬ 
stance called isatin, which is a relative 
of indigo. Light had brought it out. 

Since then it has' become clear that 
w'hen a dye substance fades it is pro¬ 
ducing, under the stirring action of 
light, a small quantity of some near or 
distance relative of its own. What 
the chemists have now to do is to extract 
from coal tar, or other substances, 
dyes which are incapable of revealing 
these family tendencies.. It is not im¬ 
possible, it may not even prove difficult, 
for already some dyes are known 
(they are called the indanthrene colours) 
which refuse to alter or to change in 
the slightest degree into their sisters, 
their cousins, or their aunts. 
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KING’S BODYGUARD 

COUNTING THE 
CORPUSCLES 

The Red Transporters and the 
While Defenders 

WHAT THEY DO 

By Peter Simple 

When the physicians who watched 
v/ith such anxious care by the side of the 
King were seeking every means by which 
his strength could be maintained so 
that he could fight against the weakness 
created by his painful and wearing illness 
they considered and rejected the remedy 
of giving him fresh blood from outside. 

Thousands of the King’s subjects 
would have been proud to give blood 
of their own to be transfused into his 
veins, and, as the C.N. has once reported, 
there is a small . regiment of persons 
known to the London hospitals who 
continually volunteer to perform this 
office for patients in dire need of it. 
Not every person has blood in his own 
veins which can be safely or usefully 
transmitted to another. 

f ile Red Blood Counl 

There would have been, therefore, 
no lack of assistance if blood could have 
been helpfully given to the King. The 
doctors decided against the measure 
because the royal patient’s blood was 
not in need of such sustenance. It was 
announced that, on the contrary, the 
” red blood count ” of the King was one 
of the most hopeful, signs that he was 
holding his own. In the early stages of the 
illness the count was as low as 2,900,000. 
When the first signs of slight improve¬ 
ment were noted the count reached 
4,300,000. What does this mean ? What 
is the red blood count ? 

There are two kinds of corpuscles in 
the blood, the red corpuscles and the 
white. Tlie red are little platelets whose 
chief work is to carry oxygen to all parts 
of the body. They are very tiny, and 
inside our bodies- rve have something 
like 25 million millions of them. The 
blood count does not refer to that vast 
number, but to the number of corpuscles 
in a cubic millimetre of blood. In 
good health their number amounts to 
5,000,000 in each cubic millimetre, and 
with a microscope it is not too difficult 
to count them. When the King’s red 
blood count fell to 2,900,000, or little 
more than half the number he should 
have had, there was naturally great 
anxiety ; but when the number rose 
to 4,300,000 hope returned. 

Man’s Best Friends 

Beside the red corpuscles, blood 
contains a considerable number of white 
corpuscles of five or six kinds. In a 
healthy man the proportion of white 
corpuscles is about one to 500 red 
corpuscles. The proportion is not 
•always the same. Some of the white 
corpuscles increase in number during 
a meal. But the white corpuscles, 
which are man’s best friends, are those 
named phagocytes, from the Greek verb 
phago, which means to eat. The 
phagocytes are a great help to the body 
by fighting and eating and destroying the 
germs of disease which invade it. 

The white corpuscles, small in number, 
are the blood’s policemen and soldiers; 
the red ones are the supply corps, 
carrying oxygen to every part of the 
body in the blood stream. 


FIGHTING CLOSES FACTORIES 

As all the electric power for Kabul is 
provided by water-power from the 
Salang River, all the Government fac¬ 
tories had to cease work because the 
rebels fighting the Afghan troops diverted 
the river into another direction. 


18,000 MILES WITH 
A MOTH 

THE LONE FLYER 

A Woman’s Ride Over Desert 
and Swamp and Jungle 

MOST ASTONISHING JOURNEY 
EVER MADE 

When Rudymrd Kipling wrote that 

he travels the fastest wlio travels 
alone ” he had never heard of Lady- 
Bailey. 

But Lady Bailey-, "clutcliing with soft 
hands the bridle rein ” of her Moth 
aeroplane, has guided it lightly- over 
18,000 miles of land and sea, of in¬ 
hospitable desert and swamp and African 
jungle, in the most astonishing journey 
that man or woman has ever made. 

What a journey 1 She went out in 
her plane as easily and light-heartedly as 
we might set out on a bright and frosty 
riiorning on a bicycle. No time-table, 
just a pleasure trip, according to her own 
description. But that is just the way 




Charles Baring Young, whose wonderful story 
is toid on page 1 


one of Kipling’s heroes would make light 
of an adventure which in reality de¬ 
manded pluck, resource, and skill. 

The little Moth aeroplane with Lady 
Bailey’s hand on the joy-stick fluttered 
from London to Cairo like any butterfly 
in search of sunshine ; but after that 
it took a way all its own through the 
dark heart of Africa. The Great Lakes 
gleaming below the black fastnesses of 
the Central African forest were skirted. 
Lady Bailey would hav-e crossed the 
Sahara if the French would have per¬ 
mitted it. They, not she, thought it too 
dangerous for a woman alone, so she 
sailed along the Desert’s southern edge, 
and that no trav-eller had done before. 

Once she crashed (at Tabera) on her 
way to the Cape ; but she. picked her¬ 
self up and changed into another Moth. 

The Way Back 

On the way back she still took her 
own line—a new one. She flew back to 
Buluwayo, and then turned west. 

Just a whiff of the salt sea air and the 
Moth turned back to the great spaces 
enclosing West Africa. From Lake Chad 
and its reedy shores she went by way- of. 
Sokoto and across the Niger to Dakar in 
Senegal. Then, by comparison, the 
journey became commonplace, for she 
followed the coast to Morocco and 
Casablanca, and then flew home. 

She was, she said herself, “just flying 
about.” We picture her slumming 
along in African skies, with all the 
mysteries of Africa below her and none 
to see her except the wondering natives 
or the unheeding beasts of the wild; and 
vve see that, whatever people may say, 
romance still lives in the world. 


A KING IN SEARCH 
OF PEACE 

ONE MORE DICTATOR 

Yugo slavia and the Bitter 
Quarrels of Its People 

STATE MADE BY THE WAR 

One more European country has 
passed from Dcmocra.cy to Dictatorship. 

The ruler of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, King Alexander of Yugo- 
Slav-ia, has dissolved Parliament and 
appointed a soldier as Prime INIinister 
with absolute powers under his direction. 

The reason given for this grave step 
is the impossibility of composing the 
quarrel between the party leaders in 
Parliament. One side, which has 
hitherto been in power, wished to govern 
all Yugo-Slavia from the capital, Bel¬ 
grade. The other party demanded that 
each of the kindred peoples forming the 
new kingdom should have a provincial 
Parliament and Government of its own, 
loosely federated under the King. 

A Racial Quarrel 

, The dispute had been pursued with 
great bitterness and had resolved itself 
mainly into a racial quarrel between 
the Serbs of the old Kingdom of Serbia 
and the Croats- of the old Austro- 
Hungarian province of Croatia, united 
with it after the war. For. ten years 
the people of this State developed after 
the war have been quarrelling 'and 
murdering each other. ' ' -y-i 

The King, an able and popular rulerV 
had striven for long to ■ compose the 
quarrel and find an acceptable com¬ 
promise between what are known as the 
Unitary- and Federal sy-stems of govern¬ 
ment, The quarrel became greatly 
embittered with the murder of Croat 
deputies, including the peasant leader 
who was shot last summer on the very 
floor of the House of Commons. 

Now the King has decided that he 
must himself take the solution of the 
problem in hand. What that solution 
will be remains to be seen. With 
parliamentary- government once de¬ 
stroyed it is not easy to restore it, and 
there is no evidence that King Alexander 
even desires to do so. This is a royal 
adventure for the good of the people, 
audit is hoped that it will succeed. 

A Disturbing Fact 

Alexander is the first European Iving 
since the war who has established 
himself as Dictator. In Italy and in 
Spain the Dictator is nominally Prime 
Minister to the King. In Hungary ho 
is the Regent. King Zogu of Albania 
was President before he made himself 
King. In Turkey the President is 
Dictator, in Poland the Minister of War, 
and.. in Russia the Secretary- of the 
Bolshevik Party. Greece had a Dictator 
but deposed him. 

A disturbing fact in connection with 
the latest • revolution is that King 
Alexander has appointed as his Prime 
^Minister a member of the secret society 
responsible for the ruthless murder of a 
former King and Queen of Serbia a 
quarter of a century ago. 


A VANISHING VILL.AGE 
The Price of Cement 

In High Savoy, the water from the 
heights is cutting the ground from 
under the feet of the village of Venciercs. 

The brook below the village becomes 
a mud-stream filled with the soil from 
the foundations of the cottages. Great 
fissures , are appearing in the soil, and 
nothing can be done. The \-illagers 
will have to go. 

’ It appears to have come about through 
excavations made near there some 
years ago for cement. The surface 
water flowing into the old galleries has 
made an underground reservoir which 
discharges its waters toward doomed 
Venciercs after every fall of rain. 
Costly cement I 


SOME PIOPLE CARE 

Getting Rid of the Slum 

NEVER SO MUCH BEING DONE 

No one can spend an hour in a slum 
without coming away- with angry 
thoughts and a sad heart. 

" Does no one care ? ” he asks, and 
wants to tear down the whole sy-stem 
that allows 683,000 Londoners to live in 
overcrowded conditions of more than 
two to a room. 

People do care. The chairman of 
the L.C.C. Housing Committee says 
that 33,503 new houses, were built in 
1926 and 41,800 in 1927, and that the 
L.C.C. is busy with schemes to build 
thousands more. 

It will be long before all the slums are 
cleared away, and the work demands all 
the money and enthusiasm we can gu-c 
it, but those who join the ranks of the 
Housing Movement can be sure that it is 
a conquering movement. 

To 'quote the Housing Committee's 
chairman again ; 

“ London, hoary with antiquity-, has 
been rebuilt many times, but at no time 
in its history have there been efforts 
so great and men and women so deter¬ 
mined that the mistakes of the pa.st 
shall not be repeated, and that tlio 
appalling conditions which still exist 
shall be done away with and homes 
provided where family life can be 
carried on in health, comfort, and 
decency.” 

WHEN FrtEY ARE SEVEN 
The Little Girl and the 
Little Boy 

Baby girls are stronger than baby- 
boys, but more boys are born than girls. 
Later, however, the boys become 
stronger and fewer. 

It appears, too, that little girls are 
cleverer than little boys, at any rate at 
spelling and arithmetic, though later 
the boys level up and ultimately become 
cleverer. So said Miss. F. A. Wood, in 
presenting the report of the Researcli 
Committee on Spelling and Arithmetic 
at Seven Years Old to the London 
head teachers. ' 

Some 750 boys and a rather larger 
number of girls of seven were taken 
as the test. In reading, the average 
boy secured 77 marks and the average 
girL85 in a hundred. In spelling the 
boys got 63 and the girls 70 mai'ks. In 
arithmetic, too, the girls got more mark.s 
than the boys. 

When the children were told to draw 
a house, with door, windows, and 
chimney, one boy misread house and 
drew a horse. Then he saw he was to put 
in door, windows, and chimney ; and ho 
did so ! Would a girl have done that ? 
We can hardly believe it ! 


THINGS SAID 

Spectacles arc swank. 

Elizabeth Clague, aged 94 
Shakespeare should be used as a clas.s- 
book. , Dr. F. S. Boas 

The League of Nations is the greatest 
new factor in the world, ilfr. F. S. Marvin 
' Loving-kindness seldom sells news¬ 
papers. Mr. Edgar WaHace . 

Have the courage to say that nousonse 
is nonsense. Mr. Philip Gucialla 

Laugh heartily-, speak kindly-, servo 
willingly. Hull Medical Officer 

Every day some old idea should die 
and some fresh idea be born. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin 

We are building up an activity whic'n 
may make machines more important 
than men. Sir Philip Gibbs 

If you and I are followers of Jesus it 
ought to be a better world for our cats, 
dogs, and horses. Dr. F. IF. Norwood 
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THE LITTLE WHISPER 
OF THE B.B.C. 

STORY OF THE EPILOGUE 
An Echo from a Good Man’s 
Life m toe Long Ago 

HOW FAR A GOOD DEED SHINES 

The C.N. thinks, and believes that a 
vast multitude of its readers will think, 
that the best single piece of work of the 

B. B.C. is the Epilogue with which the 
microphone closes down every Sunday. 

There are many thousands of people 
to whom this ten minutes is sacred, a 
fitting close to the day, a helpful pause 
in the week. 

It is like a whisper ol encouragement 
from the realms of the Universe to listen 
to the music and the word in the quiet 
hour before we say Good Night. The 

C. N. believes that the Epilogue has 
grorratuit of a profound desire that this 
wonderful gift of Broadcasting to the 
world should be used for the noblest 
purposes and become a beneficent in- 
tluenco among all those who share the 
wonder of it. 

From the Heart 

It is understood that the desire 
of those who conduct the Epilogue is 
to remain anonymous, and that the 
■B.B.C. discourages all inquiry as to 
their identity. We are sure the public 
will feel that this desire is natural, and 
we are equally sure that the B.B.C. will 
wish us all to be able to believe, beyond 
all question of suspicion, in the entire 
sincerity of the Epilogue. It would not 
be the same if It were like an item on 
a stage, a professional part of a pro¬ 
gramme; 'the Epilogue is what it is 
because it is from the heart. 

We are moved to speak of it because 
we have been looking through a book 
which came to us at Christmas time, in 
which we see, far back in the life of a 
man who little dreamed of it, the be¬ 
ginning of this gentle influence that now 
links lip so many lives about the world. 
It goes back to the fireside of a Scottish 
manse, to the home of Dr. George 
Keith, whose Life has been written by 
his friend Dr. W. M. Clow, and published 
In’ Hodder & Stoughton at ys. 6d. 

A Fine, Strong Man 

Dr. Keith’s father was a successful busi¬ 
ness man who became General Manager 
of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
and finally for a quarter of a century 
general manager of the Clyde Navigation 
Trii.st. But George Keith, junior, -won 
for himself distinction in another field ; 
he was content to be IModerator of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church of Scotland through more 
than half a century of ministerial work- 
in one place. In that place he was 
admired and beloved, and the Life of 
him is a picture of a fine, strong man 
acting as a local rallying point for all 
good causes. 

He seemed, then, distinctly local, 
but he does not seem so now to readers 
of this Life. And the reason' is that he 
was the father of the man who ’ has 
organised the coming of broadcasting 
into two-and-a-half million British 
homes. Sir John Keith, Director of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, is 
Dr. George Keith’s youngest son, and to 
him more than to any other man is due 
the higher values of the work that is 
carried on by the B.B.C. 

A Nationa Inlluence 

That service roaches its culminating 
point in the simple yet memorable 
Epilogue which closes the Sunday 
evening broadcasting programme ; and 
that devoutly quiet ending of the Day 
of Rest is a reverberation from the 
similar little evening service in the 
home of Dr. George Keith, transmitted 
through his engineer son to millions of 
British homes, and to many far beyond 
the bounds of Britain. The local minister 
has become a national influence. 

Our echoes roll from soul lo soul, 

A nd grow for ever and for ever. 


SIR JAMES JEANS & THE POLAR BEAR 


THE N.B.C. 



Sir James Jeans, a master on science and imagination^ thinks the Universe is melting 
away into radiation. He compares the position of mankind with that of a Polar bear 



The bear is on an ice-floe that has broken loose irom the ice-pack round the 
Pole, and Is inexorably melting away as the ice drifts to warmer latitudes 



So the bear is doomed, Sir James Jeans suggests, to ultimate extinction 



But knowledge is not enough. Science must have Faith. The Polar bear is sometimes 
rescued from the ice-floe, as this Polar bear was rescued the other day* Seepages 

The second and third of these pictures are from the film Stella Polaris 


LET IT COME HOME 
WITH THE B.H.C. 

A Capital Institution tor 
Everybody Who Loves a Book 

WHAT TO READ AND ALL 
ABOUT IT 

One of the most e.xtraordinary features 
of oiir modern life is the indifference of 
the mass of our countrymen toward 
books that are best worth reading. 

It is not the fashion to buy books. 
Of course, people who love books buy 
them even though buying them may 
involve some sacrifice, but the average 
man docs not seem to know what he 
loses by not buying books which 
contain the knowledge that is power 
and the interest that brightens life. 

Contrast, for instance, the money 
spent on motoring for pleasure with the 
money spent on all the books that are 
the chief stores of human knowledge. 
Probably not one motorist in twenty 
buys ev'en the books needed for making., 
motoring intelligently interesting. 

Motoring and Book Buying 

IMotorists are not mentioned here as 
unintelligent; they are mentioned be¬ 
cause they spend money freely, more 
freely, 'perhap.s, than any other section 
of the community. But they would not 
drearri of spending one-tenth as freely 
on books, and most otlier sections of the 
community who spend less are like them. 

Why is it that the most vital book 
published in any year is not bought by 
one citizen in 200 ? If one citizen out 
of 500 buys it the sale is remarkable. 
And nearly all such boohs are bought by 
the same people. ' 

One reason is that buying books is 
not a fashion in these days as it was 
a hundred years ago. Another reason is 
because there has been no organised 
guidance as to the bodks best worth 
buying on the subjects that specially 
interest people. 

ihe National Book Council 

We are glad to say that this last 
reason is now ceasing to exist. Three 
years ago the National Book Council 
was formed to promote book reading hy 
issuing four times each year a list of 
books best worth reading on , more 
than a hundred subjects. The selections 
arc made by experts who have no 
business interest in their recommenda¬ 
tions. Already half a million lists of 
best books noiv in print have been 
circulated throughout the world. 

■ Anyone can obtain all the information 
issued by the National Book Council 
by becoming an associate member at a 
cost of five shillings a year. The address 
is 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 

By joining this excellent movement 
any money tliat is allotted for the buying 
of books is likely to be well spent 
instead of being frittered away more 
casually. The money spent on books is 
the best money spent in any home, and 
with the help of the National Book 
Council it will be spent in the wisest 
way. The N.B.C., indeed, may well 
become in time as valuable to some of 
us as its friend the B.B.C. 


FINE 

How to Get a New Town Hall 

The Town Hall just built at Geltow,- 
near Potsdam, stands as a warning to all 
motorists who choose the fast and 
narrow way. 

They have not paid for it with their 
lives "but most certainly with their 
pockets, for it has been built from fines 
inflicted on them. 

Geltow does not seem to have much 
faith in curing her motorists, however, 
and intends to build schools with money 
to be collected in the same way. The 
sins of the fathers, in this case, will visit 
the children as blessings 1 
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AWAY FROM E4RTH 
FOR A WEEK 

FIVE MEN IN A PLANE 

Food and Fuel Delivered by 
Fliers in Mid-Air 

10,000 MILES WITHOUT 
STOPPING 

The story of the five men who lived 
for nearly a week in an aeroplane while 
it flew in great circles over Southern 
California is as thrilling as any told 
by Jules Verne. 

Flying in a great monoplane known 
as the Question Hark, which was 
equipped with three motors. Major 
Spat2, commander of the flight, and 
his four corhpanions beat all records 
for length of time in the air by remaining 
aloft for ijo hours 46 minutes. 

The plane has not yet been built 
which could carry fuel and oil for such 
a flight, and so the Question Mark was 
refuelled while it was in mid-air from 
another machine. 

This aeroplane would fly at the same 
level as the Question j\lark and let out a 
long hose-pipe. The big machine would 
then dive and manoeuvre close'to the 
trailing end, which a member of the 
crew would grasp and connect to the 
petrol tank. In this way 75 gallons of 
petrol a minute was delivered ; in all 
more than 3500 gallons, was taken on 
the machine. Large quantities of oil 
were also taken on board. 

Back to Earth 

Life for so long in a small cabin is 
apt to become irksome, but the refuelling 
aeroplanes, also delivered to the flying 
men food, letters, and newspapers so 
that they were able to read what the 
world was saying about them. 

The flight is very interesting as a 
" stunt ” ; , but it is more than that, 
for it proves, if further proof were 
needed, that engines and machines can 
stand the strain of long continued 
action. The plane travelled at about 
65 miles an hour and covered nearly 
10,000 miles before the failure of one 
engine caused the flying travellers to 
return to Earth. It shows that the 
day need not be far distant when tran.s- 
port or passenger machines may fly 
non-stop half across the world, taking 
on board at appointed places fresh fuel 
and food supplies.' 

How long shall we have to W'ait for such 
a service between England and Australia ? 


THE AUTOMATIC STREET 
CONTROL 

Spreading More and More 

At a number of crossings of the motor¬ 
ways of England the red light which 
means Stop and the green light wdiich 
.says Go have become well known to 
motorists. 

As they have proved their use in the 
country they are to be given a trial in 
London, where they will help those who 
w’alk on foot at least as much as the 
superior beings in the car. 

When the automatic control signals 
which are to be installed at the most 
awkward London crossings show a red 
light to the vehicles iii the roadway 
all road traffic must stop. At the same 
moment a green light will show itself 
to the pedestrians ^vaiting on the pave¬ 
ment to Cross Here, and they may do so 
without taking their lives in their hands. 

They must not trust their lives to 
their feet when the red light turns their 
way. On the other hand any driver who 
carries on against the red light in the 
road will find trouble w’ith the point 
policeman. 

A beginning is to be made at Baker 
Street and at Knightsbridge. The idea 
has been long established in New York, 
where the admonition “ There's the 
green light ; step on it ” is a polite w iiy 
of speeding the parting guest. .| 
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The Bronze Girl 
ON THE Green 

A Little Lady of the 
Cross Roads , 

We cannot cheer him, for he is modest 
and will not tell his name, but all who 
love England will want to sing “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow." 

Near the Mitcham-Morden junction 
of the new Kingston by-pass road is a 
patch of land which would certainly 
have become hideous w’ith petrol pumps 
or hoardings if the Unknown had not 
bought it. He has railed off the grassy 
plot and laid an irreguLar paving in the 
centre ; and there he has set a girl in 
bronze, who stands with outstretched 
arms, inviting children to come into the 
country to play. 

The giver of the bronze girl hopes that 
others will do something to beautify the 
new crossroads. In ancient days the 
old ones used to have crucifixes of stone, 
such as w'e see in Brittany today, and 



it w'ould be stid if we could replace that 
beautiful symbol by nothing better 
than the Aunt Sallys of a petrol station. 

He hopes, too, that as the rich hurry 
by in their cars the little bronze girl 
may make them think of children w'ho 
have no playgrounds. 

We are glad to sec that the appeal is 
already being answered, for the Gover¬ 
nors and Old Boys of Emanuel School 
have bought a 14-acre field and laid it 
out as a sports ground. This field is 
just behind the little bronze girl and her 
tiny garden, so that, although buildings 
will surely come, they cannot quite hem 
in the gracious little figure. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Hamburg is increasingly prosperous ; 
677 more ships entered it.s port last year. 

Canada has issued a new stamp bear¬ 
ing a view of the Rockies. 

The 106th JIanchester Troop Boy 
Scouts recently gave their annual free 
breakfast to 400 poor children. 

Nottingham’s First Lord Mayor 

Alderman Huntsman, Nottingham’s 
first Lord Mayor, is to be given the 
freedom of the City. 

An Out-of-Work Hero 

An out-of-work seaman, on his way 
to Chertsey workhouse, jumped into a 
river to rescue a drowning man. 

A Farmer’s Bequests 

:A New South Wales farmer has 
bequeathed ^^4500 to the Shaftesbury 
Society and £2560 to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. 

A Woman’s Climb 

A Liverpool lady visiting New Zealand 
has climbed Mount Cook (12,349 feet), 
the culminating peak of the Southern 
Alps, in 15 hours 45 minutes, a record 
for a woman 


THE TWO BEETHOVENS 

Last Bearer of an 
Immortal Name 
MAN WHO STAYED IN THE ARMY 

Beethoven gave the world some of its 
loveliest music ; lie will be giving 
happiness to millions for ages to come. 
Yet he lived and died a sorrowful man, 
deaf ev'cn to his own noble music. 

Once, in a letter which he meant to 
be read after his death, he wrote these 
pitiful words: 

O God, Then loohest down upon my 
misery. Thou hnoivesi that it is accom¬ 
panied with love ol my fedlow-crcatures. 
O men, when ye shall read this, think that 
ye have wronged ms. / go to meet Death 
with joy, for he will release me from my 
sufferings. 

Tha,t was a hundred years ago, and 
now another p.athetic piece of Beethoven 
news comes from Vienna. The last 
member of Beetho\ en’s line has died in 
the military hospital aftera life of poverty. 

Julius van Beethoven w’as the great- 
great nephew of the immortal musician. 
Before the war he made a meagre hrnng 
as a reporter. He enlisted in the 
Austrian Army when war broke out, 
and when peace was declared, and men 
all over tlie world were eager to be 
demobilised, he begged to be allowed to 
stay because he had no home to go to, 
and no \yolk. 

Ho remained in one of the ban-.-icks at 
Vienna till the end came. 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT 
A BAD THING 
Dog Racing Going to the Dogs 

There is good news about dog-racing. 
The craze is said to be sure to die. 
Those who believe that a mania for 
gambling is one of the most demoralising 
signs that can appear in any nation, 
and that greyhound racing has been 
almost entirely developed to provide 
opportunities for gambling, will not be 
sorry for the people who have invested 
nearly four million pounds in the 134 
greyhound racing courses open last year, 
and are now uneasy about their money. 

There can be no doubt that the spurt 
of sporting fasliion that started these 
courses is lo.sing its force. Attendances 
are dwindling. The shares of these 
dog-racing companies are declining 
rapidly in value. The outlook of the 
speculators is darkening. 

Gambling in a vast majority of 
instances is a losing game anywhere, 
and in ev'ery sport; but only experience 
will drive this fact into the minds of 
those wlio are for ever expecting 
something from luck instead of from 
their own energies. The supporters of 
the dog-r.acing mania are likely to buy 
that experience dearly. 

THE COST OF TALK 
An Injustice to the Post Office 

In the last issue of the C.N. for last 
year we had some comments on the 
Cost of Talk in whicii wc described what 
we thought to bo certain anomalies in 
the telephone service within the London 
Toll System area, and we asked the 
reason for these anomalies. 

Further inquiries have satisfied us 
that there are sound reasons for what 
we regarded as anomalies, and that the 
suggestion of favouritism to certain 
places cannot he sustained. 

The complex e.xplanation of minute 
details would only bewilder our readers, 
but we are glad to admit the soundness 
of the reasons for the official arrange¬ 
ments, and we most gladly acknowledge 
that we were in error in supposing that 
the charges we noted were disadvan¬ 
tageous to the general telephone public. 
They appear to us, on further, considera¬ 
tion, to be entirely wise and considerate, 
and we much regret having done the 
1 Post Office an injustice. 


THE GREAT WAR AND 
A LIITlE turning 

A New Name On the Map 
WHY IT IS THERE 

It is a fine thing to put one’s name, 
on the map, a finer thing still to have ■ 
someone else put it there for all the 
world to know. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins, mapping tlie ' 
Antarctic continent by aeroplane, has 
put on the Antarctic map the name of ■ 
Mr. O. M. Miller. 'The world will never 
now be able to forget O. M. Miller, for, 
whatever he docs now or in future, all . 
who look at the charts of Antarctica will : 
see plainly written Miller's Point. 

IniheAimy 

Who is this O. M. Miller wliom Sir 
Hubert Wilkins has thus honoured ? 
He is a .young Scot from Perth who 
went from a Scottish college into Wool¬ 
wich in the latcful year of 1014. Then, 
next year, while still a lad of iS, he was 
absorbed in the jaws of the Army, and 
for two years he fought in a b.attery. 
Tlien ho was so severely wounded that 
he had to be sent back, and the Army 
knew him no more, for he would never 
be fit for service again. Then it was that 
his career took a new turn ; perhaps it 
Vvias one of the few small good things 
the Great War brought about. 

When he realised that he took up ' 
geographical work, and did so well that ' 
the American Geographical Society toolc 
our Captain IMillcr, JM.C. (retired), and ' 
gave him the task of starting a now. 
School of Survey in New York. That, ' 
except for an expedition to 'map the 
sources ol the Amazon, is all his story, 
and it is a stirring example of how good, 
unobtrusive work is sometimes rewarded.. • 

Ai\ OLD FRIEND 
Loubet the Peacemaker 

M. Loubet, who was President of the 
French Republic when Edward the 
Seventh was King of Ejigland. has 
just kept his 90th birthday, and to his 
old house in Moiitelimar, rather older 
than himself, congratulations came from 
all over France from people who had 
not forgotten him. 

We saw him once in England, a 
smiling, sage little gentleman whom 
everyone liked and who did a shrewd 
stroke of good business for France in 
helping the friendship between the two 
nations which years after was to be 
bound in hoops of steel. 

But, like the Roman general, M. 
Loubet, when his political task was 
done, went back to his bees and cows 
in his little country town. France 
called him the '' dear little good man 
in the blue sasb,” the blue sash being 
the insignia of his high office. He has 
discarded the blue sash, but the affection 
he inspired remains. 

THE COLOUR BAR 
Two Points of View 

Two notable statements were made 
at the Students’ Christian' Conference 
in Liverpool the other day, both about 
the colour bar in South Africa. 

One was by Mr. C. F. Andrews, a 
missionary from India, who declared 
that after preaching a goodwill sermon 
in a South African church one Christmas 
he learned that his friend Gahdlii had 
been forbidden to enter to hear him. 

The other statement was by Air. 

K. T. Aloseti, from Bechuanaland, the 
first Bantu to win the University of, 
London B.D. degree. " We are thank¬ 
ful,” he said, " for the colour bar to this 
extent, that it prevents us, as natives, 
from going into public-houses to degrade 
ourselves. We had’ a native beer before 
European civilisation came to ns, but 
it was not half as deadly and poisonous 
as European brandy.” 
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A Canadian official has been 
carrying out scientific work 
throughout the winter at the 
North Magnetic Pole, where he 
spent Christmas alone with 
some Eskimos. 






A Danish expedition is to make 
an aerial survey of Disko Island, 
and if this is successful it' is 
hoped later to map the whole 
coast of Greenland from the air. 


SNOW-FREE PASTURES 
The pastures of the Altai Moun¬ 
tains, which Tare a paradise for 
cattle-rearing, are free from 
snow in winter, so that the 
animals can get their own food. 


HUNGRY CHAMOIS 
Owing to the severe 
weather in the Alps large 
numbers of chamois, 
which are seldom seen 
in the plains, have been 
searching for food in the 
valley of the Rhone. 


TLA NT/C t 
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Sun is owrhe3dal.| Direction of storm tracks_-n:rir jMlsr' 

noon this week iiiiM; Stormiest areas r";'^....i i|||| 


A NRE-CONGO ROAD 
A regular service of mail 
and passenger cars is 
now running on a fine 
motor-road just com¬ 
pleted which links the 
Nile at Rcjaf with the 
Congo at Stanleyville. 


UNKNOWN BRAZIL 
A Brazilian explorer has visited 
the almost unknown region 
north of Obidos, and has found 
balata rubber trees growing in 
great numbecs by the rivers. 



WEALTH IN A DESERT 
Deposits of nitrate said to be 
equal in quality to those of 
Chile have been discovered in 
the desolate Gibeon region of 
South-West Africa. 


BUSH FIRES AGAIN 
There have been serious bush 
fires lately in South Australia, 
where recently 8000 acres of 
grass were burned in the Mount 
Pleasant district, near Adelaide. 


THE GREATEST RUSSIAN 
OF THEM ALL 
Grand Duke Nicholas 

A great figure passed from the world 
when the Grand Duke Nicholas, who 
once commanded the armies'of Imperial 
Russia, passed away in exile the other 
day in a villa at Cannes. 

When he lived he towered in stature 
and character above the other members 
of that Royal House of Russia which 
crashed into ruin in the Revolution. 

More fortunate than the Tsar and his 
farailj', he escaped the weapons of the 
Bolshevik assassins, but the memory of 
that appalling butchery left a mark on 
his soul. Nothing would ever tempt him 
to try to return to Russia. He said with 
noble dignity that, much as he felt the 
calamity of Russia’s present condition, 
he would do nothing to try to influence 
the future form of government of the 
Russian people. 

An English general who knexv him 
well wrote of him that he was a most 
gallant soldier and a great gentleman. 
To that wc would add that he was a 
great patriot as well. Russia had torn 
from him his rank, his power, his 
possessions ; had murdered his dearest 
relatives; had driven his friends and 
himself into poverty and exile ; had 
forgotten that once he served her well. 

' But he did not forget Russia. He 
saw the great Russian Army melt away 
and Russia fall to what she is, but he 
never forgot that Russia was his native 
land, and he was too great a Russian 
to lift a finger against her. 


FATHERS AND FRIENDS 

Writing to Mr. Leo Weinthal to thank 
him for gifts sent by the African World 
to the children of Longueval, the Mayor 
of Longueval declares that the children 
of his town will ever remember that the 
blood of their fathers mingled with that 
of British friends on the battlefields of 
the Western Front. . 


LEVELLlNG-UP 
The Children Are Healthier 

There is one good thing, one blithe 
piece of news, in Sir George Newman’s 
report of the Board of Education’s 
medical work fog 1927. 

In 1920 there was an appreciable 
difference between the health of the 
elementary school child and the second¬ 
ary school child, but now that difference 
is tending to disappear. The secondary 
school child still has the best of it, but 
the elementary school child is improving 
physically at a greater rate. We arc 
levelling-up, not levelling-down. 

Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical 
Officer, says that at all school ages 
something like 18 per cent of the 
children required medical treatment, 
not including those suffering from dental 
disease, uncleanlincss, and disorders of 
the mind. 

It seems a large figure, but 30,000 
fewer children died in 1927 than in 
1921, and there can be no doubt that 
the work is. bearing fruit. 

The healtli of the leaving child is 
better, says Sir George Newman. He 
has better teeth, a cleaner and tougher 
body, corrected vision, less tuberculosis, 
and better nutrition than the average 
child had a few years ago. 

’’ But there is a breakdown,” we 
read. “ When he leaves school he tends 
to go backward in health. For, unfor¬ 
tunately, there is little machinery for 
maintaining his position, and the boy 
or girl over 14, unless connected with 
some such movement as the Scouts or 
Guides, receives little help or guidance 
other than he may receive at home.” 

That is one more very high tribute to 
the work of Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
He has done something for the youth of 
England which the State has failed to 
do : he has kept youth fit. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chamois . . . . . Sham-wah 

Croatia. . . , . Kro-ay-she-ah 

Hokkaido . . . . , Hok-ky-do 

Obidos ...... O-be-dosh 


A MAN AHEAD OF HIS 
TIME 

The End of a Visit to Europe 

KING OF AFGHANISTAN 
LOSES HIS THRONE 

It is a grievous disappointment to all 
lovers of progress that King Amanullah’s 
attempts to reform Afghanistan should 
have recoiled on his own head. 

The rebellious chieftains of the wild 
mountain tribe.s, spurred to action by 
the mullahs, or priests, have overturned 
all the Western ideas their Amir took 
back from Europe. 

They will not have their women 
educated ; they will not allow them to 
go unveiled ; they will not have them 
shingled. 

All these things arc so small in them¬ 
selves that we might believe there were 
some far more pressing and weighty 
reasons behind the revolt in Afghanistan 
if we did not know that great events 
from the tiniest canges spring. 

What really set Afghanistan ablaze 
appears to have been the royal com¬ 
mand that the women should take off 
their veils, while the tribesmen should 
put on European hats. 

A people will submit to much that 
their ruler enjoins on them, but the 
mightiest monarchs have never been able 
to make their subjects change their hats. 

Kemal Pasha abolished the tarboosh, 
but that was a modern thing, and 
even Kemal might, take, warning from 
Amanullah. But we are convinced that 
even Amanullah has not failed, for his 
great experiment will succeed in the 
end. He has lost for the hour, but his 
victory will come. 

He has abdicated his throne, a man 
ahead of his time. Anxious to copy 
our Western ways, he has found the 
opposition too great for him and has 
left his throne to his elder brother. 


LADV Tiddler puts 

HER HOUSE IN ORDER 
The Gospel of the Open 
W'ndow 

When the Tiddlers set up housekeeping 
they offer an example to young couples. 

Mr. Tiddler does not rent an apart¬ 
ment or try to get a home on the hire 
purchase system, but builds his own 
house. It is, so Mr. William Hunter 
tells us, the unalterable policy ol all 
sticklebacks. 

Having built the house, Mr. Tiddler 
(or John Stickleback) seeks a bride. 
When that is all arranged and Mrs. 
Tiddler (perhaps we should call her Lady 
Tiddler) enters the villa she immediately 
calls her husband’s attention to the 
need for alterations and repairs. 

He, good honest fish, has built it 
like a football. She knows that will 
never do. It will be too stuffy for the 
children. It ought to be made into a 
tube, so that fresh air can pour into it 
with fresh water. 

So John Stickleback sets to work, 
turns it into a breezy tube, and then 
leaves the housekeeping to Mother. 

Not all o£ it. Father stands day and 
night by the door, when not fetching in 
food, waving his fin like an electric fan to 
keep the water and the oxygen moving. 

Father and Mother devote their 
lives to the children, and not till he is 
almost a grandfather does John Stickle¬ 
back desert the family. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in file auction rooms for objects of interest. 

1st ed. Fielding’s Tom Jones . £5800 

1st ed. of Pickwick . . . £5600 
A Byron manuscript . . . £5400 
A Goldsmith manuscript . £5400 

Rare ed. of Burns’s poems . £4700 

1st ed. Mrs. Browning’s poems £3500 
Rare ed. of Alice in Wonderland £2000 
1st ed. She Stoops to Conquer £1600 
Rare copy of Omar Khayyam £1600 
1st ed. Boswell’s Johnson . . £1050 
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Let Parliament Do 

IthE f c 

TQB'5 V. 

IN DOW 1 


This Thing 

r^ECiL Rhodes, the dreamer 
of dreams, has been well 
justified of his dreain-ehildrcn, 
the Rhodes Scholars. 

From all the Dominions and 
from the United States these 
splendid j^oung fellows come to 
Oxford, and they go back to 
become fine citizens of no mean 
countries. That was the idea in 
Cecil Rhodes’s mind. He saw in 
this interchange with England of 
the best youth of the English- 
speaking races a pledge for the 
safety, honour, and welfare of 
the world. 

The Rhodes Scholars could not 
avert the Great War, but if all 
the world were filled with the 
Rhodes Scholarship spirit there 
would be no more wars. That was 
one of the things Rhodes hoped. 

It was not to the English- 
speaking races only that he 
extended his scheme. It took in 
the youth of Germany as well, 
and if anyone looks up the re¬ 
cords of the German Rhodes 
Scholars he will find that they 
were young men not unworthy 
of their opportunity. 

Yet, in the- hatred the war 
l)rought to all bdt the strongest 
]ninds, the inclusion of German 
Rhodes Scholars in the bequest 
was cancelled. They were kept 
away. They are still kept away. 
England is still nursing its bit of 
hate toward Germany. 

We shall not go on doing it. 
The next generation will wonder 
at us. But it is not necessary to 
wait till the next generation 
to put this wrong right. It is a 
wrong because it thwarts the 
first and chief purpose of Cecil 
Rhodes, which was to sow the 
seeds of friendship in Germany. 

In Rhodes’s own cheqjuered life 
he had seen many a conflict 
between the British and the 
Dutch in Africa, but he main¬ 
tained that South Africa could 
never advance till the two races 
lived together in amity. He 
would say the same now of the 
nations of Europe, of the United 
States, and the British Empire; 

When Parliament has time it is 
to be asked by the Rhodes 
Trustees to alter some provisions 
of the will so as generally to bring 
them up to date. 

Is any other , way of bringing 
,them up to date so important as 
that of admitting the German 
Rhodes Scholars to the privi¬ 
leges Cecil Rhodes framed for 
them ? A clause of three lines in 
the Bill would do it, and we 
should date a new era of peace 
and goodwill from the new Act. 

It is a great chance for Par¬ 
liament. Let us keep the peace 
of the world up to date, and not 
spoil it by little hatreds and 
spites. We must get rid of this 
little bit of hate left from the war. 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

abovs fha hidden waters of the ancient fHuer 
ricct, the cradle of the Journalism of tho world 



To a Grumbler 

£)oes anyone fed inclined to grumble 
at Lis fate ? Here is a piece of 
news which will stop him: 

Last year 26 patients died at the 
Royal Hospital and Home for Incura¬ 
bles, Putnej’, and on an average each 
had spent 17 years there. 

In hospital for 17 years ; in pain for 
17 years ; without hope for 17 years ! 

Few people begin the day by 
thanking God for ordinary good 
health, yet there are others who 
would rather have one year of ordinary 
good h.ealtli than all the riches of 
Mr. Rockefeller. And we believe Mr. 
Rockefeller is among them ! 

0 • 

The Man Aganist Everybody 

\yE like the man who is certain about 
something in spite of everybody 
else. There is something refreshing 
about him. 

There is a man who is certain that 
the Earth is Hat, in spite of everybody 
clsc’s idea that it is round. There is a 
man who is certain that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare. And were there not 
Three Tailors of Tooley^ Street who were 
certain that they were All England ? 

This time it - is Field-Marshal Sir 
George Jlilne, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. What he is certain 
about is that there will be another 
war “ in spite of everybody elsc’s idea 
of perpetual peace.” - 

We hope the rest of the world will 
not be downhearted. We are not as 
certain about anything as our wvll- 
informed Ficld-iMarshal, but we be- 
!ie\'e that in the case of Everybody’s 
Idea of Peace and Sir George IMilne’s 
Idea of War the victory will be with 
Evcrybod\’. If he will let us say so, 
we are sure that to be defeated in 
such a cause will please nobody more 
than Field-iMarshal Sir George Milne. 

0 

Agnes Gardner King 

The gracious lady referred to on 

' this page the other day has 
passed away. 

She was Miss Agnes Gardner King, 
daughter of a well-known Free Church 
minister who married a sister of Lord 
Kelvin, dliss King wars a frequent 
companion of Lord Kelvin and a 
great friend of Slargaret JlacDonald. 
She bore a long illness with remark¬ 
able courage. She was cheerful and 
enduring to the end. 

She founded a little league called 
the League of the Silver Lining, with 
this motto : , 

I promise that I xfill do all I can to 
see the hrightest and best in everything 
and in everyone, and that I icill try 
all in my power to help others. 

In that spirit she lived ; through all 
the days of 72 \ cars she was a source 
of happiness and encouragement and 
delight to .‘iomebodv. 


A Word From an Old Book 

piVE pounds is the new price of 
old Hadi Hasan’s Plistory of 
Persian Navigation, and an expert 
says that if any book is worth £’^ 
this is. He is thinking of the author’s 
learning ; but some frivolous people 
will say that one quotation from Hafiz 
is wmrth the money. 

The famous poet was to visit the 
King of the Dcccan, and actually 
embarked at Plormuz. But the sea 
looked rough, and he disembarked. 
He sent the king his apologies in a 
poem which will wake a .sympathetic 
echo in many a breast. 

T'was wrong of me in hope of gain 
The ocean’s might to underrate. 

For the discomfort of one wave 
.1 hundred pearls can’t compensate. 
Those last two lines express some¬ 
thing we have all felt on the sea. 
from Nelson down. 

0 

Tip-Cat 

Jt is 147 years since the first Building 
Society was founded. And there is 
still a shortage of houses. 

' Q 

Okdixary people prefer cake shops to 
art shops. Shows their taste. 

' tD 

NEW device enables locomotives to 
consume their own smoke. There 
is none that en- 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If it will be 
boring work to 
t u n n el the 
Channel 


ables politicians 
to consume their 
own speeches. 

3 

J)ocTOR declares 
it is 'Criminal 
to send a child to 
sleep wdth a sweet 
in its mouth. To 
the child it seems 
a capital offence. 
0, 

A NEW theatre 
has started a 
laundry. To clean up some of the new 
plays, we hope. 

B 

TuE New Year is a time, says a con¬ 
temporary, to renew old ties. 
And collars. 

Q - . 

GUINEA-PIG has been sold for three 
shillings. Obviously prices are 
coming down. 

□ 

German has invented a new collap¬ 
sible scat. There will be a lot of 
them about during the General Election. 
© 

THE Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling Ihc World 

A merican friends of the Prince of 
Wales have cabled /2o,ooo to 
the Miners Fund. 

goDMiN Prison, 150 years old this 
j'car, is being sold by auction. 
J])r. Anne Mitchell stood in w'ater 
for three hours trUng to save a 
miner’s life at Blantyre Colliery. 

■piiE Duke of Westminster has sent 
hundreds of. the children on his 
estate to see the pantomime at the 
Children’s Theatre. 


Charles the Second and 
Mr. Michaelmas 

By a Country Correspondent 

Jt W'as Macaulay who WTote of the 
character of Charles the Second 
that he was incapable of self-denial and 
exertion. He was a drifter, in short. 

A w'crking-girl' has been telling 
something of her childhood in the 
slums, and what stuck in her throat 
w'as, she says, the dull resignation 
with which the poor women of London 
accepted their lot. Nobody fought 
against the conditions ; they, too, were 
incapable of extra e.xertion. 

Depressed by these thoughts, wc 
wandered into the orchard. What 
was true of Charles the Second 
hundreds of years ago was still true 
of myniads of other people. Self- 
denial liad disappeared among us, 
we said. But exertion ? Hardly 
entirely, for even as we brooded we 
caught sight of Mr. Michaelmas, our 
pet goose, with a small round stone 
in his beak, taking it to the drinking- 
trough and dipping it in. After an 
interval the bird picked it up again, 
felt it, and dipped it oyer and over. 

Rather mistaken energy, for Jlick 
obviously thought lie liad a little 
apple, and was trying to soften it for 
consumption ! 

But we. respected him for his c.xer- 
tions, as lie waddled away gravely and 
deposited the precious object in a 
corner of his own, to be worked at later, 

Wc respected this purely British 
bird, who, we may add, sliall never 
see the table ! . 

The Scouts 

A P.'tPER we have come aergss lias 
a note of warning about the 
Boy Scouts, with which wc must 
associate the Girl Guides.' 

It points out that the <Scouts are 
being brought up to believe in such 
things as brotherhood and goodwill, 
and are not hating other people as 
men used to do. As they grow up these 
feelings will grow with them, and— 
this would be troublesome should the 
Goveniments become involved in disputes 
and wars launched. The Boy Scouts would 
not want to march out against other Boy 
Scouts and shoot their fellows down for the 
sake of some cause, imagined or real. Tiiat 
would not be accomplishing a good deed. 
It would not be friendly nor helpful nor 
humane nor kind nor brotherly. But a Scout 
is sworn to ail these things. 

Consequently, with a Boy Scout Movement 
throughout the Earth, rulers might have 
serious difficulty in arranging a first-class 
conflict. There might be rebellion in the 
camps. The boys might refuse to fight. 
They might feel there was some other way of 
settling . arguments than through guns, 
bombs, and poison, and that would mean an 
end to the glory of slaughter, the beat of 
drums, the parades and the blood, the 
extravagance of building war machinery 
and using it. It might bring peace through a 
world-fellowship idea. Hence there is grave 
danger in this Boy Scout Organisation. It 
must be watched. 

It must. We advise every C.N. boy 
to keep his eye on it. 

© 

Little ship.s must keep the sliore. 

Larger ships may venture more. 
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THE GOOD NEWS 

FIRST STEAMER TO SAIL 
LAKE TANGANYIKA 
The Old English Seaman Who 
Knew the Old Slave-Traders 

CHANGES OF A LIFETIME 

Captain A. J. Swann of Worthing has 
passed away at a great age 

More than 46 years ago he was one of 
a company of brave men who set out 
for Lake Tanganyika from the coast. 
They had a large caravan with them, 
for they iiad in their luggage a steel 
boat called the Morning Star, which 
had been built in sections, and was 
meant to sail the lake. That took a 
large number of carriers. 

The Englishmen were members of the 
London Missionary Society who had 
heard the call of Livingstone. They had 
800 miles to travel, and they did not all 
arrive at the lake. But Swann, w'ho had 
been trained as a sailor, at the end of the 
journey helped to put the boat together 
on the lake. The Morning Star for 
many a mile carried Swann and his 
friends. At first in the Morning Star 
and afterwards in the Good News {the 
first steamer to sail the lake) Swann 
came to know not only the lake but the 
people on its shores, and the terrible 
Arab slave-traders, of whom they lived 
in daily terror. 

Livingstone’s Last Words 

Livingstone, it will be remembered, 
hated these men, and in his last words 
called for the blessing of Heaven upon 
all men who would end slavery, that 
open sore of the world. Sivann soon 
learned to know what Livingstone knew. 

It was on the River Lofu that the 
missionaries put together the pieces of 
the steamer Good News, which of course 
had to bo sent in pieces. On that river 
lived an Arab w'ho received the English¬ 
men politely. Ho ’ was a scoundrel, 
but scoundrels can be very polite’, 
“ Why do you come here ? ” he asked. 
" We'mean to live hero and build a big 
vessel,” they said. “ Don’t attempt to 
do that,” he replied, " for without 
two hundred guns it will be quite 
impossible. I am going to leave in a 
few days, and then a very wild tribe 
will come and destroy the wliole 
district.” 

"Well,” they answered, ‘‘wc shall 
stay, do what w'e came here for, and do 
it without guns at all.” And so it 
came to pass. 

The Good News Wins 

M’hcn the big steamer was ready to 
be launched she sailed for Kavala 
Island, 200 miles away. Missionaries 
like a good race as well as other men ; 
and Swann, with his black boys on the 
hlorning Star, set out ahead, eager to 
get to Kavala before the big ship. The 
Africans got very excited at the prospect 
of arriving first in their boat. The 
winds were strong ; the boat flew before 
the high seas. No sign of the Good 
News. Surely the Morning Star must 
have won, as she entered the harbour, 
where the mission headquarters were. 

No, the Good News was safely at 
anchor ; she had beaten the other boat 
by two hours, having made the fastest 
journey ever known on the lake. 

Defeat of the Slave Trade 

Afterwards the Arab traders learned 
to know and fear this sailor, for he 
became a resident-magistrate in Nyasa- 
land. Little by little that terrible 
trade was defeated, and 'today there 
are no Arab slavers, by Lake Tangan¬ 
yika to bring terror into the villages. 

A great change in the lifetime of that 
Sussex sailor ! From his quiet home in 
Worthing ho could look out over the 
sea' and think of his adventures in 
Africa, and remember thankfully how 
in less than fifty years ho had seen one 
great victory for justice and merc}^- and 
in the great fight he had taken his part. 

1 , 


Adventurers BOUND for the Congo 


''T’iiose who think our modern life 
holds no chances for adventure and 
romance might be answered by four 
young people vvho have left for Africa. 

.They are going to penetrate the 
unknown interior of the North-West 
Belgian Congo, by no means a healtliy 
part of the world. Apart from tlie 
clangers of disease there is danger from 
the Bangala people who live there. 
Thej- are the only rum-drinking tribe 
left ill the Belgian Congo, and these four 
daring travellers arc going to ask them 
to give up their rum. 

There are 400,000 Bangala, and the 
odds are 100,000 to one against the 
newcomers if the natives attack them. 

But iMr. and Mrs. H. Wakeling and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Chilvers are not 


afraid. They belong to the Regions 
Beyond Missionary Union) aiid they, 
have undertaken the work of converting 
a country as big as Scotland. The long 
journey, the swamps, the unknown 
language, and the wrath of drink- 
inflamed tribesmen do not daunt them. 

No missionary has ever rep.ched the 
Bangala district before, but the tribes¬ 
men have been asked if they would 
accept these four to teach them and 
heal their sick, and the ansiver has been 
a welcome. They are building a house 
for the newcomers. But when, in the 
depths of the jungle, the talk turns to 
rum—then it is feared the Bangala 
people will lose their friendliness. 

Let us wish the ad venturers all the good 
fortune their great courage deserves. 


SEEING HOW IT WORKS 



A party of boys had a wonderful day recently when they visited the Great Western Railway 
works at Swindon. Here we see some of them gaining an inside knowledge of a big new engine. 


Something Like a Winter 


P eople who are visiting the French 
Riviera this year for the first time 
have had a surprise which has come to 
many who have been before. 

They have found that great storms 
can sweep the Mediterranean and that 
blasts almost Arctic in their chill and 
violence can descend howling from the 
’Maritime Alps. 

It would cause less disappointment 
to new'comers if these facts were known 
in advance, but there is a conspiracy 
to hide the truth about Riviera 
w'eather. 'Recent storms have played 
havoc at various points along the coast, 
and have struck Nice with such violence 
as to destroy shops and bathing estab¬ 
lishments along the beach, and actually, 
to undermine the town’s finest thorough¬ 
fare, the famous Promenade dcs Anglais. 

Conditions such as these are not to 
be expected, but it is a fact that storms 
habitually reach the Riviera, that snow 
falls there, and that frost descends as 
with a searing scythe on oranges and 


lemons, grapes, dates, and olives grow¬ 
ing widespread in the open. Moreover 
every afternoon, as the Sun changes its 
course, a bitter-wind which has taken 
up the cold of the Alpine snows descends 
on the coastal towms. The temperature 
on one side of a street may be as that 
qf the Tropics; on the other sido.it 
may be such as to tempt women to 
bring out their furs. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed ; 
to know these things in advance per¬ 
mits us to take precautions. 

The mischief is that weather news 
from the Riviera, unless it comes from 
English sources, is often not reliable. 
A correspondent wdio frankly describes 
conditions as they are is thought un¬ 
friendly to the Riviera and may even 
be submitted to the indignity of liaving 
his new’s telegrams censored. The 
Riviera is truly a paradise, and its 
average weather is delightful, but that 
W'eather is subject to as mam/ changes 
as the fickle climate of our owm land. 


THE LAND WAY 
TO FRANCE 

CHANNEL TUNNEL AGAIN 

War Office Folly That Keeps 
Thousands of Men Idler 

A WONDERFUL THING OVERDUE 

The question of the Channel Tunnel 
between England and France has been 
raised again in a manner that compels 
people to take notice. The wonder is 
that it has ever been allowed to drop 
out of notice. 

One scare thought only has- caused 
this most useful, sensible, and simple 
project to be flung aside into amazing 
neglect. That fear was that if a tunnel 
were made our neighbours the I'rencb 
w'ould some fine day creep through it 
into Kent and surprise us. To guard 
against that preposterous dread wo were 
told we should have to spend untold 
amounts on defence works and on 
military preparations. 

Military Folly 

Of all the follies with which the 
military mind has saddled mankind 
this has been, perhaps, the most, 
contemptibly futile. Yet it has ruled 
our country’s practical relations with 
our nearest and friendliest neighbour, 
and this military folly is still allowed 
to keep thousands of our men idle, who 
'might be working on this tunnel. 

The realities of air war have blown 
that bogey fear into smithereens. If 
any country wants to invade England 
it can do it through the air in a couple 
of hours, by night or by day, and there . 
is no certain method of prevention. 'JTio 
world is wide up above. It must always 
be narrow in a tunnel. 

So the scare of invasion under the sea 
vanishes, and common sense reigns. Of 
course we shall have the Channel 
Tunnel; it would have saved years of 
war and millions of lives if wc had had it 
fifteen years ago. 

The Real Problem 

The only thing that remains fot 
consideration is what kind of tunnel 
we shall have. The proposal that has 
rushed the question into the light of 
day is happily so big and unexpected 
that it is bound to make a fine stir and 
cause something to be done, if it is only 
in shame for the cowardly neglect ol 
past years. 

A bold engineer has thought out and 
planned in detail a tunnel and railway 
quite different from anything suggested 
before. He would have a railway that 
does not dovetail with other railways, 
but that stands alone. It is sufficient for 
him that London should bo at one end 
of the line and Paris at the other end. 

The Cost 

’Ihc tunnel would begin eleven miles 
from the .sea on the English side, be 
under the Channel for 44 miles, and then' 
remain nine miles underground on the 
French side before emerging into day-, 
light. The carriages would be 25 yards 
long, and would carry between 100 and 
132 passengers, according to class. The 
electric engines would weigh 150 tons. 
The cost of this great line would be 
about ^190,000,000, and the projectors 
think they foresee an amazing success 
financially. 

However that m'ay be, this proposal is 
big enough and fresh enough to revive 
the general idea of the Channel Tunnel 
an.d stamp it deeply in the minds of the 
public. Already it has brought forward 
competing projects for bridging the 
Channel. Whatever form the closer- 
union between Britain and the Continent 
takes it is so reasonable and practical 
that, shorn of the absurd war-fears, it is 
now almost certain to go forward to a 
commonsense completion. 
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MALANGALI 

SCHOOL FOR THE 
CHIEFTAIN’S SON 

Genuine Africans Better Than 
Imitation Europeans 

A GOOD BEGINNING 

One of the most interesting schools 
in Africa owes at least part of its success 
to the fact that the headmaster was a 
midshipman. When most boys are still 
at school he was carrying responsibility,- 
getting to be a judge of pharacter, and 
learning to be practical and handy. 

When the Navy had taught him 
enough he went to Cambridge and 
London' Universities for degrees and 
diplomas. Then he went to live in an 
African village, making friends with the 
elders and learning about the customs 
of the race. Thus did he prepare him¬ 
self to manage a Government school for 
the sons of African nobles, and it seems 
a wise way of going to work. 

- On a Native Paitern 

The Government was willing to spend 
^1500 on the school building, but the 
ex-midshipman said he could build it 
for 1500 shillings. He had the class¬ 
rooms made by native labour, and on a 
native pattern, with certain improve¬ 
ments which will make them .airy, clean, 
and strong. , - 

Next he invited three old tribesmen 
to come and live at the school to help 
him with advice. They were well known 
and respected by the tribes of the dis¬ 
trict, and their presence gave confidence 
to the natives. 

*' This is not a place,” they said, 
" w’here our sons will be taught to 
despise our ways and to think that the 
wisdom of the white men is the only 
wisdom in the world. Nor will they be 
taught useless things there, things that 
are well enough in the white man’s city 
but foolishness in the Bush.” 

That is why the native chiefs have 
sent their sons to the central school at 
Malangali. 

Lessons in Farming 

The boys learn to read and write in 
their own language, and to do arithmetic. 
When they grow up and inherit their 
fathers’ headship they will have to 
preside over courts of justice, and if they 
could not read they would be at the 
mercy of the clerk. But a large part of 
the time is given to lessons in farming, 
because agriculture is the basis of native 
life in Tanganyika, and a chief ought 
to be able to advise his people. The 
boys are taught how to get better results 
from crops and cattle, and each boy has 
his own cow and calf to look after. 

When lessons are done the boys amuse 
themselves by swimming, dancing, or 
spear-throwing, and at night the whole 
school gathers about the camp fire, and 
the masters listen to tales of the tribes 
or join in singing native songs. The 
aim of the school is to make better 
Africans, not imitation Europeans. 

The Government is planting schools 
like this up and down Africa to improve 
the lot of the people and fit the sons of 
the leaders to rule. There are not yet 
enough teachers to staff schools for all, 
but a beginning has been made with the 
}mung chieftains, and perhaps one day 
each native ruler will set up a school in 
his own village for the ordinary people. 

Meanwhile the African princes are 
learning the prefect system,, scientific 
farming, and the three R’s; and we are 
glad to learn that they are. loving their 
schooldays very much. 

■ When You Go Bv Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drop it in the Bus 


The Child 7 'efis Newspaper 


January 28, 1929 


Is the World Melting Away? 

DR. JEANS LOOKS OUT ON THE UNIVERSE 

The Human Race as a Little Child 
Just Beginning to Understand 

THIS MOST SENSATIONAL MOMENT OF ALL OUR HISTORY 


Perhaps there has not been published 
in our time a more enthralling little book 
than Sir James Jeans’s Eos. 'Under a 
better name it would.have had an enor¬ 
mous circulation. 

Sir James Jeans, who is probably 
one of the men alive with us today 
whose names will be remembered with 
Sir Isaac lifewton or Michael Faraday, 
imagines the human race as a child in 
the Universe and asks us to believe that 
the child is.only just waking up. If we 
ithagine mankind as ten thousand 
generations of men, only about ten 
generations have been able to under¬ 
stand the problem of their existence. 

What is Man Going To Do ? 

Old hlother Earth, as Sir James 
Jeans says, must regard man as a very 
recent apparition indeed ; he has just 
appeared to burrow into her, burn her 
forests, put her waterfalls into pipes, 
and generally mar the beauty of her 
features. If he has done so much in 
the first few moments of his existence, 
what is man going to do ? Sir James 
looks forward a long time, and we follow 
him u’ith enthralling interest as he goes: 

A million years hence, so far as we 
can foresee, the Sun will probably still 
be much as now, and the Earth will be 
revolving round it much as now. The 
year will be a little • longer, and the 
climate quite a lot colder, while the 
rich accumulated stores of coal, oil, and 
forest will have long been burned up; 
but there is no reason why our descen¬ 
dants should not still people the Earth. 
Perhaps it may be unable to support so 
large a population as now, and perhaps 
fewer will desire to live on it. On the 
other hand, mankind, being three 
million times as old as now, may be 
three million times as wise. 

Wonders of the Future 

Who can imagine the wonderful things 
that men in the future will know ? Dr. 
Jeans reminds us that space is not 
likely to extend to more than about a 
thousand times as far as the farthest 
nebula visible in our biggest telescope, 
and be thinks a possible increase in the 
size of our -telescopes would take us 
round the whole of space, so that we 
should see the stars by light which had 
travelled round the Universe, and see 
them not as they are now but as they 
were a hundred thousand million years 
ago. We must quote this fine passage: 

Our particular infant, manldnd, has 
made the great discovery of the exist¬ 
ence of the outer world, has formed some 
conception of its size, and adjusted his 
ideas, not by a process, of slow revela¬ 
tion, but b)’ a brain-flash of the last few 
seconds. 

In his mature years and his staid old 
age he is no doubt destined to make 
many sensational discoveries, but he 
can never again live through the im¬ 
mortal moment at which he first 
grasped the immensity of the outer 
world. We only live through a few 
ticks'of his clock, and fate might have 
ordained that they .should be anywhere 
in the three days that the child has 
already lived, or in the seventjr long and 
possibly tedious years 5'et to come. 
The wonderful thing is that she has 
selected for us what is, perhaps, in some 
ways the most sensational moment of 
all in the life of our race. 

And now, of course, the child begins 
to wonder what it is all about. What 
are the stars that light its nursery at 
night ? And, he will go on to inquire. 


arc there other cradles and other babies ? 
We do not presume to follow Sir 
James Jeans through all his marvellous 
fields of knowledge, but we believe he 
would not agree with the impression 
that has been drawn from his book by 
those who imagine him to believe that 
the Universe is melting away. Matter, 
it is said, is going off in radiation all the 
time, but there is no evidence that 
radiation is building up a renewal of 
matter ; therefore, men say, the Uni¬ 
verse is melting away. We beheve that 
what Sir James Jeans means is that 
this is what the facts suggest so far as 
we know them. 

Those six words are everything, for 
knowledge grows from more to more, 
and Dr. Jeans has room in his great 
mind for the faith that the knowledge 
awaiting manldnd is boundless. When 
the last fact is known it surely will not 
mean that all this world and its life has 
come into being to be destroyed again. 

Creation, N )t Chance 

There is a very remarkable passage 
in this book in which Sir James Jeans, 
who is, of course, secretary of the Royal 
Society and one of the most remarkable 
men of science in the world, declares 
emphatically that it is out of the 
question to think that the Universe 
came about by chance. Everything 
points with • overwhelming force ‘ (he 
says) to a definite event or series of 
events of creation at some time or times 
not infinitely remote. The Universe 
cannot have originated by chance out 
of its present ingredients, nor can it 
have been always the same as now. 

That is a profound saying, and it 
leads us to believe that, whether Dr. 
Jeans thinks matter is melting away or 
not, he must believe in the possibility 
of some process beyond all our imagin¬ 
ings for carrying on this wonderful 
created thing. This is a strildng passage 
from his book ; 

The primary matter of the Universe 
appears to consist of elements whose 
existence we are only just beginning to 
suspect, and to exist in the state of 
almost completely broken-up atoms, a 
state of matter which, again, was not 
contemplated before 1917. Indeed, our 
whole knowledge of the really funda¬ 
mental physical conditions of the Uni¬ 
verse in which we live is a growth of the 
last quarter of a century. 

burati es in Store 

If we know so little of matter, may 
it not be that it has immense surprises 
in store for those who will know much ? 
In any case, as Dr. Jeans says himself, 
we cannot be very confident of any ideas 
we form about a Universe which we 
discovered only, the other day. Sooner 
or later the pieces of the puzzle must 
begin to fit together, but we may 
reasonably doubt whether the whole 
picture can ever be grasped.by the 
human mind. 

And then, asks Dr. Jeans, are we 
ever sure that we are not dreaming all 
the time. May it not be that the world 
is a dream, and that we are brain-cells in 
the mind of the dreamer ? 

Most of us think wo exist ; we are 
quite sure that Dr. Jeans believes he 
exists and that he has writteh a book, 
and that he is making men think. We 
believe there are things that even the 
wisest man does not know. We have 
put our faith in some pictures which 
appear on page 3 of this issue. Some¬ 
thing unexpected happened to Dr. 
Jeans’s polar bear, and something un¬ 
expected will happen to the human race 
and to the Universe long before creation, 
according to the mathematicians, fades 
away into nothing. 


GREYS AND REDS 

The Battle of the Squirrels 
in England 

AID FOR THE NATIVE-BORN 

So rare have become the red squirrels 
which are the rightful inheritors of 
English woodlands that the Zoo is 
about to breed these pretty creatures 
lest they should die out altogether. 

This is one of Time’s reversals. 
Twenty-five years ago the Zoo imported 
into England the grey American or 
Canadian squirrels. From the Zoo they 
overflowed into Regent’s Park, making 
themselves, very much at home there, 
and spreading to all parts of the country, 
as already described in the C.N. 

Popular at first, the grey interlopers 
began to outstay their welcome in many 
places—in Richmond, for example, 
where they treated the orchards as if 
they were their own, biting apples and 
throwing them down half-eaten.' 

The Tiuth About the Greys 

Then they were accused of a worse 
crime. As the grey squirrels appeared 
in greater numbers in many parts of the 
country the English red squirrels were 
seen less and less often. It was 
rumoured that the American greys 
were driving out the English reds. 

What is the truth of this ? After 
making inquiries in various places the 
C.N. is satisfied that the invading 
squirrel does not fight the English one. 
There is no driving out with tooth and 
toe-nail. What seems to be more 
likely is that the grey squirrel eats.the 
red squirrel’s provender. 

The red squirrel, a careful and 
provident creature, lays by a store of 
nuts in late autumn and then hibernates 
part of the winter, dipping into its store 
when it wakes. 

The grey squirrel, native of a country 
where hard winter lasts from November 
to April, skips about during all the 
winter months, ready to eat anything, 
and among other things it finds and eats 
the red squirrel’s hoards. 

An Epidemic 

That is one way in which the grey 
squirrel thrives at the red squirrel’s 
expense. But it is not the only reason 
for the red squirrel’s disappearance. 
Its numbers were falling before the grey 
squirrel was imported. This was owing 
principally to the fact that there was 
some epidemic among red squirrels, 
akin to influenza, which killed them off. 

That was not the only reason. Refer¬ 
ence to old newspapers, especially to 
one which deals with farming, shows 
that 25 to 30 years ago many farmers 
and gamekeepers in the West of England 
conducted a war on squirrels. There 
were “ squirrel clubs ’’ for their destruc¬ 
tion, as there have been sparrow clubs 
since. One club “ bagged ” over 400 
squirrels in the year. 

It is good news to learn that the Zoo 
is about to try to restore to England 
these harassed, beautiful creatures. A 
lady at Hampstead, Miss Champneys, 
has some families of them, and is 
assisting the good work. 

THE LIFE OF A CAT 
Is 25 Years a Record? 

A farmer’s wife in C.'inada, who writes 
of the arrival of the C. N. as the most longed- 
for event of each week, tells us an interesting 
story of a cat. 

On our farm (she says) we have had a 
cat that lived to be twenty-five years 
old. Poor old Tom ! He was a mighty 
hunter in his day, and his day as a 
hunter lasted till he was twenty. Then 
we began to feed him. He was as well 
as he could be till a month ago, when 
he developed ear-trouble and was put 
out of his suffering. 

Can it be, the C.N". wonders, that this 
quite exceptional length of days is due to 
living the life that is natural to a cat ? 

11- 
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LAST YEAR’S I.L.O. 

One of Europe’s Great 
Institutions 

WHAT IT IS DOING 

Little as we hear about the doings of 
the League of Nations (compared with 
the work'it does) still less do we hear 
about the I.L.O. Here are some results 
of its ^York (or rgeS. 

The number of Conventions ratified 
was nearly three times ns many as in 
1927. A new one was drawn up and 
adopted dealing rvitli machinery for 
fixing minimum wages. Preparations 
were made (or another, to be decided 
this year, on Accident Prevention ; in 
this special attention is paid to the 
loading and unloading of ships, always 
a dangerous business. An equally 
dangerous occupation, railway coupling, 
received a great deal of attention, and a 
special committee is now to be set up 
for its study. 

Native Labour 

Another subject for which 1928 was a 
j-ear of active study and preparation is 
Native Labour. The study has resulted 
in a full report on forced labour, now 
published, and everything is in readiness 
for its full discussioit at the conference 
in May, when the interest of the world 
u’ill be focussed at Geneva. 

There is the thrill of novelty in this 
subject ; many private societies have 
worked long and hard on it, but now it 
is to come openly and officially before 
the attention of Governments, both of 
countries which are responsible and those 
which are not. 

The year was important for another 
new venture. . For the first time the 
I.L.O. has dealt with the subject of 
non-manual workers, or, as they are 
more often called, intellectual workers, 
and the question of hours of work for 
these is on the programme of the Jlay 
conference. One result of this study is 
the publication of a report on conditions 
of work of journalists. 

New Books for the Library 

The League Library has kept pace 
with the increase of work and has grown 
by the addition of 29,000 bocjks, making 
a total of about 250,000. 

To the world at large the I.L.O. is 
steadily becoming better known. Turkey 
and Ecuador, not yet iMcmbers, sent 
official observers to the 1928 conference. 
The Governing Body, at the Invitation 
of Poland, held one of its meetings' at 
Warsaw, The Director is now on a 
journey which includes Soviet Russia, 
China, Japan, Dutch East Indies, and 
Indo-China. The Deputy-Director was 
a guest at the celebration of the loth 
anniversary of the German .^Ministry of 
Labour. Finally, what will be good news 
to all interested in India, a branch office 
has been set up at Delhi to establish 
closer contact with that great country. 


WONDERFUL PORT OF 
LONDON 

An Accident Every Three 
Minutes 

The world’s greatest port, the Port 
of London, has many wonderful figures 
to boast about, such as its 25 million 
tons of merchandise entered every 
year, its stock of tea weighing 186 
million pounds, the five-and-a-quarter 
million yards of silk and cotton goods 
it deals wdth every year from China, 
Japan, and Bengal. 

A figure that is less satisfactory con¬ 
cerns the accidents w'hich happen to 
those dealing with these masses of goods. 
A thousand accidents a week caused by 
dock casualties are treated in Poplar 
Hospital, one , accident ev'ery three 
minutes of each working day. 


The Wolf and The 
Lamb 

A Fable of Ten Thousand 
Children 

In ten years ten thousand children 
have been killed by street accidents in 
England and Scotland, and there are 
more motor-cars coming. 

The accidents are not all due to 
motor-cars, and not all owing to the 
driv'ers of cars, or cy'cles, or other things 
on wheels. Many arise from the heed- 
Icssness of those who are run down; 
and children, we fear, are often heedless. 

Nevertheless infant mortality of the 
same kind is mounting up in other 
countries besides our own, and theworld 
will presently have to ask what i.s'to be 
done to stay this slaughter of the 
innocents. 

The Safety First Association; which 
is unwearying in its efforts to tell the 
world and its people, young and old, 
how to avoid being run down, declares 
that more than half of the accidents 
would be avoided if those who are not in 
the car but are on foot would be careful 
where they walk. Look before yon step 
■is its advice. 

Well-Meant Advice 

It is well-meant advice, and the 
children who are now growing up will 
learn to heed it because they must. 
The teachers in tlie schools arc tolling 
them what they must do to be safe. 
It is said that you cannot put old heads 
on young shoulders, but we are sure 
that wise feet will grow on young legs. 

i\t the same time the suggestion that 
the children are the culprits when a car 
crashes, into them reminds us a little 
of the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. 
■VYhen about to devour the lamb the 
wolf suggested that the lamb was to 
blame for being a lamb. Its chief fault, 
however, was that it could not harm the 
wolf. The child’s chief fault is that it 
cannot hurt a motor-car. 

Nevertheless, as cars have come to 
stay (and to move fast and furiously) 
there is no prospect before us e.vcept 
to try to avoid hurting them lest we are 
hurt ourselves. Picture on page 12 

THE CRICKET AS A PET 
Music and Sport 

The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York has received a 
curious collection of cages prepared 
from gourds which from time im¬ 
memorial have been used in China to 
imprison crickets, the favourite insect of 
the Chinese. 

The crickets are carefully bred, as 
canaries are in this country, partly' for 
their song. The Chinese thoroughly 
enjoy the noise we find tiresomcly' 
monotonous; Their crickets arc green, 
black, yellow, and purple, the green and 
the black being valued most highly'. 
They are fed on cucumber, lettuce, and 
other greens in summer, and beans and 
chestnuts in winter. Honey is a special 
food. Books have been written on the 
cricket’s diet. 

The jars in which they are confined 
are sometimes handsomely carved and 
ornamented. In summer pottery jars 
are used for coolness. 

The strongest reason why crickets are 
kept is that they are confirmed fighters, 
and arc used for tournaments, as a 
sport on which betting can be carried on. 
It shows how little we are removed from 
the animal creation when we find- our 
amusement in their fights to the death. 

But it is not for the British to claim in 
this much superiority over the Chinese, 
seeing that dog-fights, bull-baiting, bad¬ 
ger-drawing, cock-fighting, and other 
violent sports were a hundred years ago 
regarded as specially English. As we 
have turned our backs on these cruelties, 
so in time will the Chinese abandon their 
cricket combats. 


LONDON AS A, 
GARDEN CITY 

Farms and Dairies and 
Green Fields 

WHERE JOHN STOW 
BOUGHT MILK 

We have been looking through one of 
the recent books on old London, 
Wanderings in Medieval London, by 
Charles Pendrill, published b\' Allen 
and Unwin at ros. 6d. It is interesting 
to find from it that London ^Ya3 once 
like a garden. 

One of Mr. Fendrill’s most interesting 
chapters shows how, almost up to 
modern times, London was veritably a 
garden city'. All through the Middle 
Ages open country^ reached right up to 
the city walls, dotted with farms and 
dairies providing food for the citizens. 
Even in the lOth century there were 
open fields among the farms and market 
gardens, and the.so fields made play'- 
grounds for the citizens. 

Once, when the people of Shoreditch 
and Ho.xton and Islington began to 
enclose these fields with hedges and 
ditches, the citizens marched out, 
crying “ Shovels and spades,” and 
levelled the new boundaries to the 
ground. In those days there was a dairy 
farm near the Minorics, where John 
Stow bought ha'porths of milk. 

Gardens of the Convents 

As early as the 12th century buildings 
began to' stretch along the riverside 
toward the King's Palace of West¬ 
minster, but Queen F.lizabeth passed 
across the fields from beyond Bishops- 
gate to the Charterhouse and the Savoy'. 

But it was for her open spaces within 
the wails.that London made her just 
claim to be called the Garden City. 
Principal among tliese were those of the 
convents. The garden ol the Austin 
Friars was unbeUevaljly large, stretch¬ 
ing from the Bank to London Wall. 

Next came the churchyards, which, 
however, were alre.ady shrinking in the 
15th century through the pressure of 
the growing population and the need of 
the churches for money. Yet there were 
still gardens for all. Rich and poor had 
their enclosures, large or small, in which 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables could be 
grown, and it is interesting to rend that 
London garden produce in the 13th 
century included grapes, apples, pears, 
chc'rries, quinces, medlars, peaches, mul¬ 
berries, goo'icberries, strawberries, rasp¬ 
berries, and apricots. 

Even today the City lias far more 
gardens than we realise. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Queslions must ha asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, witli name .and address. 

Of What Were the Bow Strings Made in 
Olden Times? 

Of hemp, covered with a kind of water¬ 
proof glue so that tliey might resist moisture. 

Is the Pressure of the Air the Same in 
Alt Directions ? 

Yes; on all sides and inside and out of 
our bodies, our hoti-ses, and everything that 
is not airtight, it is 15 pounds to the 
square inch. 

What Does Charles Lamb’s Phrase "A 

Mordecai in Your Gate ” Refer to ? 

These words in his essay on Poor Rela¬ 
tions refer to the story in the Bible of 
Mordecai, the Jew, .sitting at the gate of 
the king’s palace. Sec Esther, cliapter 3. 

Is Austra ia Really Underneath Us? 

Undernealh and .'iboi'c are relative 
tenns.; that is, they only have meaning 
when they are related to some particular 
place. aVustralia is undcriieath to us, but 
England is underneatli to Australia, and 
both are underneath to some other world. 

Why Did Montenegro Cease to bo 
Independent? 

The king and his friends intrigued witli 
Austria, and avlien Austri.a fell the majority 
of Montenegrins decided in favour of union 
with Serbia, and a National Assembly 
deposed the old dynasty. 
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CLUSTERS OF STARS 

THE SWORD HAND OF 
PERbEUS 

Multitudes of the Hottest 
Suns Known 

BEAUTY REVEALED BY 
FIELD-GLASSES 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The dark moonless evenings ' of the 
next two weeks will be best for exploring 
the glorious wonders of the constcllatioii 
of Perseus. 

With field-glasses midtitudcs of suns 
will come into view, many arranged iu 
curves and pairs that .are doubtless in 
many cases physically connected. The 
sky surrounding the bright star Alpha i.s 
remarkable for the .multitude of stars 
in curving streams of rare beauty'. 

But one of the most glorious regions is 
that known as the Sword Hand of 
Perseus, where the light from a magnifi¬ 
cent double cluster of suns may be seen 
as a luminous area almost as large as the 
Moon appears. It will be found in the 
position shown on last week’s star-map, 
and almost exactly overhead between 
si.x and seven o’clock iu the evening; 

Knowing the position of Alpha in 
Perseus and Algol (described last week), 
it will be quite easy to trace an imaginary 



The star-cluster- of Perseus. The smaller 
stars arc only visible with glasses 


line from Alpha to Gamma and Eta, 
which are almost in a line, and thence to 
the place where a faint blaze of light will 
reveal to the naked eye the position of 
these beautiful twin clusters. 

The glasses will reveal the two lumin¬ 
ous areas together with . some of the 
nearer and larger suns, but thousands 
come into view in powerful telescopes ; 
indeed, there are far more stars in those 
two clusters than can bo seen with tire 
naked eye in the entire hcavcn.3. 

These clusters arc known ns H. \T. 
33, 34, from their number in Herschsl’s 
Catalogue, and also by numbers in other 
catalogues ; but it is as the Sword Hand 
of Perseus they arc popularly known 
and most easily remembered. 

The vast aggregation of suns com¬ 
posing these clusters arc very similar iii 
constitution to those of the Pleiades 
and Great Orion clusters, being chiclly 
stars of the B and O class. The.se are the 
hottest types known, colossal .spheres 
enveloped in whirling white-hot gases, 
chielly helium; they therefore occupy 
a region of our Universe, or Galaxy, that 
is in an early'stage of stellar evolution. 
These clusters are very much farther 
off than cither the Pleiades or Orion 
clusters, their light being estimated as 
taking thousands of years to l each u's. 

Double Suns 

In addition to Algol, described Inst 
week, several of the bright stars of Per¬ 
seus arc known to be composed of more 
than one body. Eta, which appeal's’ 
between Ganinia' and the double-cluster, 
is composed bf two suns, which may bo 
casilv seen in a small telescope. They arc 
about 10,300,600 times as far away as 
our Sun, according to the spectroscopic 
evidence of their light, which takes 163 
years to reach us. 

Epsilon, whose position can be seen 
from last week’s star-map of Perseus, 
is also composed of two suns, and is at 
a distance of 271 light years. 

Zeta, in Perseus, is another star com¬ 
posed of two suns with three others 
apparently in clo.se proximity', but 
probably only in the line of sight, and 
perhaps farther from Zeta than we are, 
although Zeta appears to be over 1000 
light-years away. Tills is as near as can 
be calculated at present.' G. F. M. 
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HONOUR 

The Mystery ot 

the Junior Cup ^ 

CHAPTER 35 

On Saturday 

Mn' Saturday, being iig beliind, 
and having the whole of the 
afternoon before them because 
there were no classes to claim them 
at five, the Lower School went in 
for their second innings, and were 
out before half-past four tor a 
hundred and ninety-live. This left 
Upper with a mere seventy-seven to 
win—‘Xhild’s play' ’ they cliortled. 

This time, instead of beginning 
with Thompson and Scoular, St, 
Pierre resolved to give himself a 
good chance. So in tripped their 
.saint with his peculiar sliding gait 
and his enigmatic smile, bringing 
Major as partner. 

A shiver ran through the I.ower 
School crowd when they saw that 
Keegan was actually starting with 
Hendry, although at the opposite 
end to the one he had used yester- 
daj'. And then they noticed that 
both the .umpires were fresh, and 
that the one at young Hendry's 
crease was a squat-bodied being, 
across whose chest the white coat 
would hardly button and oh whose 
features played a comfortable grin. 

One wonders whether . it was 
Ripshank’s doing at all that Wing¬ 
ing Ann had come out to umpire for 
Hendry ? 

“ Round the wicket ? All right. 

I know,” he said briskly to Hendry ; 
and then most solemnly gave that 
amazed soul a wink, just as St. 
Pierre woke up from a fit of abstrac¬ 
tion to demand his guard and 
receive it in double quick time, 
WTiereupon the sainted one paused 
to glance round the fieldsmen, 
profoundly’' marking the position 
of the three extra men but failing 
to notice, as Major -was noticing 
immediately, that these three addi'- 
tional men were in quite different 
positions to Thursday’s : one close 
in on the left of the wicket-keeper 
(an extra slip on the leg-side, you 
might have called him), one crouch¬ 
ing midway behveen short-leg and 
mid-on, and the third audaciously 
near between point and cover. 
Then apparently the saint’s 
thoughts wandered again, for Wing¬ 
ing Ann had to bawl out " Play ! ” 
to arouse him. 

The bat looked just as big and 
the wickets just as small to y’oung 
Hendry as they had looked the day 
before yesterday. And the on¬ 
lookers seemed as hushed and the 
ground as immense, yet he knew 
a great difference of mood. He had 
been thinking, for one thing, of 
Ripshank’s study last night. He 
had been thinking over the batting 
of this Upper School side, and 
comparing it with batsmen very 
much better '(vhom he had mas¬ 
tered both in the Fathers’ and the 
Old Boy’s’ matches at the Manor. 
He had been thinking that it surely 
must be impossible for himself to 
bowl as badly as he had bowled on 
Thursday. He had been thinking 
that he would never get such a 
chance again ! 

He did not see the cro\\M nor fiel 
their tense silence ; he only felt his 
own men, on their toes, round him ; 
and saw nothing else but St. Pierre 
in elegant attitude. Thus feeling 
and thus seeing, he sent down his 
first ball. 

Very slow, but a goodish length. 
The saint looked surprised, and 
alter two minds played at it with 
.the half-cock stroke. The second 
rose appreciably higher in the air. 
St. Pierre jumped out and drove it 
back hard, rather wide. But like 
a cat young Hendry pounced down 
and-stopped it—-to the first round 
of cheers which had hailed him on 
Eastborough’s ground. 

He couldn’t help flushing with 
pleasure at that applause. And 
how much it inspired him nobody 
knows. They were ready to'cheer 
him) they didn’t bar him so much, 
then ! Oh, if only' he could give them 
something really w'orth cheering. 


CLEAN 

Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

With this thought to help him 
along he sent do'\vn his third ball. 
St. Pierre swept it round, and it 
must have sped away for four had 
it not been for that ruffian between 
short-leg and mid-on. Ruffian was 
the sainted one’s amiable name for 
him, for what right had the ridicu¬ 
lous chap to be there ! 

“ Pll lift it over his head next 
time ! ” thought St. Pierre. 

So he tried it with ball number 
four, precisely’ the same ball ; no, 
not precisely the same though it 
looked just the same ; the trifle of 
“hang” upon it made all the 
difference and caused him to hit 
it into the air. Well, hadn't he 
promised himself to loft it like that? 
No, not like Hint Ho meant it to 
soar just nicely’ over the ruffian, 
He never meant it to drop into the 
ruffian’s paws. And the ruffian, 
w’ho was. no other than Puggie 
Randal!, closed his battered paws 
upon it with glee. 

" Fairly diddled mo, you scoun¬ 
drel I ” St. Pierre laughed to 
Hendry, as he passed him with his 
return ticket to the pavilion. And 
he carried that generous admission 
to the spectators. “ I giv’e you my 
word, the youngster diddled me. 
He bowled for that catch I ” 

. A few sceptics shook their heads. 
But young Hendry’ had. 

Nought—One—Nought. " I say ! 
Jolly, jolly’good I ” burbled Keegan, 
looking at Hendry’ with quite a 
new look all at once. And, “ Not 
so dusty ! ” Pinion droned on his 
rug. ” But I wish it had been that 
beast Major instead of the saint.” 

All were echoing his devout wish 
a few minutes later, when twenty 
had gone up, most coming from 
Major, u'ho r\’as batting as if he 
hadn't a care in the world. Twice 
he had steered young Hendry 
between all those fieldsmen, and 
each ■ time. had secured a four for 
his pains. Nor could Beale at the 
other end make any impression on 
him, or upon Thompson either. 
And yet it cannot have been, or 
how did it happen that in stepping 
back to pat Hendry’ for a neat 
single, he missed the ball, heard an 
unpleasant thump on his pad and 
a quiet: “ How’s that ? ” 

Up rose Winging Ann’s finger. 

“ Out ? Of course you wore 
out ! ” his friends were informing 
Thompson a minute afterwards. 
" You never saw such a clear case 
of l.b.w.” 

21—2—g. And both wickets to 
Hendry’. His fieldsmen were whis¬ 
pering together in excited whispers. 
And Winging Ann in an undertone 
grunting “ Good man ! ” to him. 
And Keegan actually coming up to 
consult him ! “I say, Hendry’, if 
you w’ere me would you still keep 
Beale on ? ” 

Rather a change from Thursday I 

But here to the crease marched 
Austin, swinging his bat and deter¬ 
mination on every line of his face. 
If ever a man meant to knock off 
the runs and no nonsense it was 
Austin, while he shaped to receive 
the first ball. If only’ he’d left it 
alone, if he hadn’t just touched 
it, if he’d calculated that it might 
be breaking nii’ay from him, if—■ 
if—why, then he wouldn’t hav’c 
started at that shout of “ Well 
caught I ” as slip gobbled it up. 
Austin c Planchn b licneiry o, the 
scorer recorded. 

Perhaps because of the strained 
feeling over this year’s trial of 
strength a larger gathering than 
usual had assembled to see the end, 
which all had regarded, as a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. Upper School had 
come to see Lower thrashed by’ ten 
wickets and to cheer in force that 
exposure of its pretensions. And 
Lower had assembled in force for 
the counter-cheering, to let their 
champions see that they’ weren’t 
ashamed of them. The crowd was 
becoming genuinely’ stirred. 

Hendry’’s first success had jogged 
Upper School’s complacence. His 
second one had given all a mild 


thrill. His immediate dismissal 
of Austin opened their eyes to 
Lower’s bare chance of making a 
fight for it yet; With uneasy smiles 
and a shade here and there of 
anxiety' Uppdr School muttered, 
" Of course this rot w’il! be stopped.” 
Their riv’als glued a desperate gaze 
on each ball, and held their breath 
and let out wild cheers alternately. 

And w’hat about the state of the 
palpitating fieldsmen, who having 
expected to be quickly put out of 
their misery’ found the misery so 
dramatically changing sides ? They 
were strung up to a pitch of feverish 
excitement, and shouted very 
nearly’ as loud as their partisans 
when young Hendry caught and 
bowled Scoular for seven a few 
minutes later. 

With a glitter in their eyes they 
looked at one another. “ If only 
he can keep it up I ” they were 
breathing. 

Pauli behind the stumps had not 
let a single bye yet, nor would he 
for his life now, if he could help it. 
Puggie Randall was stopping any¬ 
thing anywhere near him, every 
one of them was a-tinglc to the 
last nerve, and Beale, stout fellow, 
was splendidly keeping the runs 
down by dropping his pace to 
concentrate on a good length. But 
Major was not dismissed yet—• 
Major all caution-—and Hutt looked 
like stay’ing with him, and the game 
turned gradually’ in Upper School’s 
favour. Thirty up. Forty up. 
Fifty up. 

" We’ll do it,” St. Pierre smiled. 


gratefully, and exit one obstacle 
who had worried them so, 

Gilchrist, the next man in, gave 
Hendry his sixth wicket by suc¬ 
cumbing to another species of trap. 
Having bowled him a couple of 
balls, in the ordinary way’—the 
second of them being thumped 
for an excellent four—Hendry 
delivered the next ball, without any 
change in his run, from quite a y’ard 
behind the bowling crease, as he was 
entitled to. With the consequence 
that Gilchrist, raw to the ruse, 
play’ed his stroke in a hurry and 
had actually , finished it when his 
middle stump and the ball came 
into sharp contact. 

54—6—4. 

On pins and needles the crowd. 

“ If only?^ Major stops there ! I 
wouldn’t give tuppence for the 
others’ chance against Hendry ! ” 

So Fate had feund a piquant turn 
for -events by prescribing that the 
struggle should boil itself down into 
a duel between Major and his young 
cousin. Each had become the cham¬ 
pion. so to speak, of his own camp. 

The few who questioned whether 
all did depend on Major found no 
food for their optimism in Linton’s 
appearance as he arrived at the 
wickeL He looked as white as a 
sheet and his legs trembled visibly. 
Yet happily it was Ferris-Jones 
whom he faced, and a snick through 
the slips sent him up to the other 
end and brought Major across 
to deal with the rest of that over. 
Five balls of it. Major hit the 
second for four ; the next for two. 

“ Sixty up ! ” 


CHAPTER 36 

The Duel 

A grave consultation now betw’een 
^ Keegan and Randall. Puggie 
said, " Put Ferris-Joncs on for 
Beale.” 

“ And Hendry ? ” 

Puggie laughed. “ You cuckoo, 
K. You can’t change him. Can’t 
you see what a proper funk he’s 
established 1 ” 

Keegan said, " Yes, I know that. 
But these two men arc set.” 

" Well, Ferris-Joncs may fire 
one of them out.” 

It was not the new bowler, 
however, who broke up the partner¬ 
ship. It was Hendry’, who had 
taken four wickets already and 
gained his fifth by pitting his 
brains against Hutt. For Hutt was 
fond of the glide, and did it so 
prettily’. He would draw slightly’ 
in and deflect the ball from his 
wicket alway’s just out of reach 
of the man on the wicket-keeper’s 
left. So Hendry motioned a second 
man there, very’ quietly’. And 
nearer and nearer he motioned this 
other. Then after a couple of 
harmless balls on the off he fed 
Hutt’s favourite stroke, and Hutt 
entered the trap. Hendry’’s newly- 
moved man took the gentle catch 


A PICTURE IS 
WORTH 10,000 
WORDS 

So says a Chinese 
proverb 

So says, I • SEE • ALL 

Buy Part 6 and 
see for yourself; 

There is nothing 
anywhere like 

Arthur Mee’s 
Great 

Picture Book 

with 

100,000 Pictures of Every¬ 
thing in Alphabetical Order 

YOU CAN STILL BEGIN 


And the last for a single. Eight 
runs from that over had helped 
things along. Sixty-two ! Only 
fifteen wanted to win now. And 
Major, not Linton, facing Hendry ! 

Major’s manifest business now 
was to “ nurse ” the bowling, to 
keep it, and young Hendry’s 
especially’, to himself if he could. 

While his side was still applaud¬ 
ing a clever short run, which 
had secured him the bowling again, 
their champion pasted Fcrri.s-Jones 
to the rugs. Sixty-seven. Only ten 
more to win. And four wickets still 
to secure theni. This was better ! 

Keegan whispered to Ferris-Jones. 
Ferris-Jones nodded dourly. His 
mission must be to keep Major up at 
that end. He did this successfully, 
for at a sign from their captain mid- 
off and mid on closed in on the 
last ball, baulking Major’s tip-and- 
run tactic.s this time. 

So Linton had to face' Hendry for 
the first time. Totally unaccus¬ 
tomed to that kind of bowling and 
as nervous as a kitten, Linton 
mowed wildly and was clean bowled. 
Lawrence succeeded him before the 
cheers had subsided, to be caught- 
and-bowled from the next—the 
last of the over. 

67—8—o. And now mark a 
queer fact: It began to dawn on the 
crowd for the first time that y’oung 
Hendry,. “ the surprise packet,” 
as they now dubbed him, looked like 
accomplishing not victory only but 
also one of cricket’s historic feats, 
namely’, . the capture of all ten 
wickets in an innings. 

“ Is he going to get the whole 
ten I ” 

It looked like it, for after a maiden 
over from Ferris-Jones Hendry did 
the hat-trick by clean bowling 
Ashford with the very first ball of his 
next one. He was invincible. He 
was unstoppable. And so cool. 

67—9—o. 

Only’ one more to come. 

Number eleven had been taken, it 
seems, by surprise, for he kept 
them waiting ages and ages. So 
long, in fact, that Anning, after 
a grunt or two, had time to stroll 
to the boundary' and. join a small 
circle surrounding a man with 
brown ey’cs and a square, freckled 
face. He also had time to return 
and whisper to Hendry’. 

“ See that chap by’ the boundary 
there, Hendry ? He’s an Old Boy 
called Garry. He’s just promised 
Ripshank that if you take all ten 
wickets he’ll give you a regular 
outfit—^a bat, pads, and bag ! ” 

And Winging Ann gurgled happily 
for his good news. 

But young Hendry said nothing. 
All the colour had gone from his face. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 


Mankind’s Grand 
Old Man 


■^HE man who, of all modem 
men,- perhaps, had more 
knowledge than anybody else of 
his day, began to put his know¬ 
ledge broadly into a book when 
he was 76, finished it when he 
was 88, and died when he was 
four months short of ninety’. 

The whole world honoured 
him, because his life’s work went 
to prove that knowledge is bigger 
by far than nationality, - and 
should belong to all mankind. 
He w'as mankind’s grand old 
man of knowledge. 

Born a Prussian, son of a 
soldier who was a royal chamber- 
lain, and himself the intimate 
friend of admiring kings, and a 
royal chamberlain like his father, 
this great pioneer of knowledge, 
a man of the world in the widest 
way, sought always to unify 
mankind through its universal 
need for knowledge. 

As a child he was full of 
curiosity about everything, and 
began to collect plants, ’ shells, 
and insects. As a young man 
the Earth itself, and all the forms 
of life that arc on it and the 
influences that affect them, was 
his absorbing study. 

Though he had an excellent 
position as a government official 
in his own country he resigned it 
when he was 29, and went on a 
journey of overland discovery 
in South America, which kept 
him away from Europe for-five 
years. His travels were chiefly 
in Equador and Peru, between 
the basins of the Rivers Orinoco 
and Amazon, and in Mexico. 

Through forests and plains and 
over the great South American 
mountain ranges he passed, mak¬ 
ing observations that were most 
valuable because of his previous 
studies of geology, botany, min¬ 
eralogy, magnetism, and astro¬ 
nomy, and his skilful use of 
scientific instruments. He not 
only corrected mistakes, but 
opened out pathways to fresh 
knowledge, and returned a famous 


man. 

In his sixtieth year he started 
exploring afresh and traversed 
the Russian Empire in Europe 
and Asia. Kings competed with 
each other for his friendship and 
services, and hampered his work 
by their demands for his time 
and attention, so 'that he was 76 
before he began to write the great 
book into which ho tried to con¬ 
dense the knowledge he had 
gathered. To the book he gave 
the name Cosmos, which means 
The Orderly Universe. 

He died nearly seventy years 
ago; and though during that 
period men have learned a great 
deal in every branch of science 
that he did not 
know, his writ¬ 
ings have been 
a great stimu¬ 
lus, and he 
deserv’es to be 
held in high 
honour as one 
who advanced 
the vast idea 
the unity of Nature. Here 
his portrait. Who was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

T(,Ty first is out when you’re .asleep; 

A'.y second lives within tiie deep. 
And now niy whole you’ll wish to see; 
Yen’ll find r.’.e perched upon a tree. 

Ans'^cr next ^ixeclz 

A P.aintLng Hint 
a window-frame is being 
' painted it nearly always hap¬ 
pens that the glass gets splashed. To 
prevent this smear soap over the glass 
lor a few inches all round the frame. 
When the work is finished a damp 
cloth will remove the soap, and paint 
repots as well, in a few moments. 

In the same way it is a good plan 
when applying enanrel to a cycle- 
frame to coat the bright parts with 
a little soap Any spots are then 
removed easily with a damp cloth. 

Puzzle Proverbs 

J-|ERE are si.x proverbs Iroin which 
the vowels and the spaces between 
th.e words have been lett out. What 
are tliey 

THPRFFTHPDDKGSNTHTNG 

TMNYCICSSPLTHBRTU 

PPLWHLVNGLSSHSSSHLDNT- 

THRWSTNS 

RLLNGSTNGTHRSNAtSS 
PLNDHS.MNYRSNPRTD 
CTAFYLKTKNG mxt 

How Sardines Got Their Name 
gARPiNES are named after .Sardinia, 
as many fish ior preserving were 
once caught around that island. The 
word sardine was first used for a small 
fish of the herring family, but it is 
.stated that the name should only be 
applied to the pilchard. 

Ici On Parle Fran?als 



La vis Le coebcau L’isusaon 

Savez-vous qui a inventd la vis ? 

■ Le corbeau a voli un beau fromage. 
C’est l’ecus.son d’un grand seigneur. 

A Catch Question 

A WOMAN had six dauglilers .and 
each of the girls h.ad a brother. 
How many children were there ? 

Seven. There was only one 

brother. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Yhere are 4.S word.s or recognised 
abbreviations bidden in this puzzle. 
The clues are given below, and the 
answ'crs will appear next week. 
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Eeading Across. 1. A harsh, guttural 
sound. 5. Commerce. 10. Origans of 
hearing. 12. Froth. 13, Devoured. 14. 
A substitute.. 16. A material having a 
corded surface. 17. Space for keeping 
goods. 20. Early English (abbrev.). .22. 
To move with a sw-aying motion. 23, 
At hand. 24. Lethargy. 28. Tardy. 27. 
Accomplish. 28. An anaesthetic. 30. 
House of Commons (abbrev.h 32, The 
British Navy (abbrev.). 33. Disturbances. 
84. Heraldic term for gold. 35. An age. 
87. A variety of lettuce. 38. Port of 
London Authority (abbrev.). 39. So be it. 
41. Places of rest. 42. Colourers.- 43. A 
kind of dog lead. 

Reading Down. 1. Stop. 2. A rodent. 
3. Minerals. 4. Like. 6. Royal Society 
(abbrev.). 7. A land measure. 8. Owed. 
9. Vacant. 11. Restrain. 14. Physical. 
15. Dances. 18. A conqueror. " 19. Cog 
^ wheels and so on. 21. Thrift. 23. Regards. 
Fear. 29. A covering. 31. An accident. 
S0^^Born. 38. A leguminous plant, 40. 
Near (abbrev.). 41. Exists. 



other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening tlie planets Alercury, 
Venus, and 
Uranus are in tlie 
S o u th - W e s t. 

Jupiter is in the 
South and Alars 
in tiie Soutli- 
East. The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen 
looking South af 7 a.m. on January 31 . 

Transposition 

j^ow sweet or cutting do we prove. 
We bind or loosen chains of love. 
Upon the head next place the tail, 
Then thousands I have caused to 
wail; 

And sometimes I’ve been used to close 
A breach which from my first arose— 
Vain thougiits ! which do not so far 
reach. 

As think I’d make a wider breach. 

Answer nfi.vf week 

Just Patented 

We have no lurtlier inforniafion about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Leg for a Frying-Pan. Wlien 
cooking anything in a frying-pan it 
is often necessary to tilt it up a little. 
Here is a device to keep a irying-pan 



ill a tilted position. A pivoted lever 
which can be lowered to act as a teg is 
attached to the handle, as shrtwn here. 
When not in use it lies fiat against 
the handle and the side of the pan. 
It c.an either be made as part of the 
handle or as a separate unit that can 
be clipped on to any trying-pan,' 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

T’fli in the tortoise hut not in the 
shell. 

I’m in the odour but not in the smell. 
I’m in the curtain but not in the blind. 
I’m in the huntsman but not in the 
find, 

I’m in the porter but not in the guard, 
I’m in the garden but not in the yard, 
I’m in the turmslile but not-in tlie way, 
My whole you can hear for a very long 

WUy. Answer next week 

\ 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'HE missel thrush, song thrush, 
and wren begin to sing. Tlie 
brambling appears. Tlie hive bee 
comes abroad on sunny days. Stink¬ 
ing hellebore, daisy, and crocus are 
in tlower. The ivy casts its leaves. 

Is Your Name Ledger ? 

'J'he old spelling of this name is 
Leodgar, and it comes from two 
Anglo-Saxon. words : Leod, meaning 
people or nation; and goer, a .spear. 
The name means tlie people’s spear, 
and probably the ancestor of the 
present-day Ledgers was a famous 
warrior, who was given the name of 
People’s Spear because of his prowess 
in fighting for the tribe. 

Hidden Animals 

puT consonants in the squares and 
vowels in tlie circles. Wlien 
this is done, correctly words are made 
in all the vertical columns, reading 
down, and the second and fourtii 
horizontal lines jiiake the names of 
two wild aiiiniais. 
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Definitions of the words to be 
made in tlie vertical columns are; 
1 . For seasoning food. 2 . A turning 
machine. . 3 . To go quietly. 4. To 
imprint. 5-. To discharge. 6 . Danger. 
7- Herbage. A nswer next week 


Jacko Gives the Show Away 

J ACKO had the surprise of his life when he heard that his 
mother was going to give a children’s party. 

Mrs. Jacko thought it a splendid idea. “ Baby’s getting 
quite big now,” she said. “ It’s high time we asked some 
other children to the house.” And off went tlic invitations. 
Every child in Mohkeyville received one. 

But Mrs. Jexko felt a little alarmed when the replies came. 
There wasn’t a single refusal; and, as all the mothers and 
fathers had accepted the invitation as well, it reall}^ looked as 
if there might be a bit of a crowd. 

"-I shall have to borrow some of Belinda’s cup.s,” she said, 
gazing round with a worried look. “ And I’m sure we haven’t 
enough chairs ! Oh dear, what a business it all is ! ” 

Jacko quite agreed with her. He thought parties a nuisance. 
However, when the great da}' came and all the cakes and buns 
arrived from the pastrycook’s he cheered up considerably. 

Mrs, Jacko had certainly done everything she could to make 
the party a success. She had even thought out the games ; but 
the great surprise of the evening was to be a conjuring display. 

“Children love conjuring,” she said, “and Adolphus docs 
it so well.” 

Adolphus certainly thought he did. He had practised a lot 
of tricks, and on the day of the party lie was simply unbearable. 
“ I shall be the success of the afternoon,” he told Jacko. 
Jacko didn’t answer him ; there was a far-away look on 
the yuiing rascal’s face. 

At last half-past three came and the visitors arrived. There 
was quite a crush, and the mothers and fathers seemed to 
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Adolphus rolled up his sleeves—and everybody tillered. 

be just as e.xcited as the children. They all joined in the 
games ; the noise was terrific. 

After tea they all trooped back into the parlour, and the 
children shrieked with delight when they found the room had been, 
cleared for a conjuring display. There were the rows of chairs, and 
there was Adolphus standing by a little table looking very pleased 
with himself. Everybody clapped—Jacko louder than anyone. 

When the noise had stopped Adolphus took a step forward 
and bowed. 

“ Thank you, ladies and gentlemen,” he said. “ Now Tm 
going to show you a very clever trick, but first-of all I want 
you to be quite certain that there isTiothing up my sleeve.” 

He rolled up his sleeves—and everybody tittered 1 Out full 
a handkerchief, some playing-cards, and a little woolly rabbit ! 

Poor Adolphus turned scarlet. “ Somebody has played a 
trick on me,” he said, stuttering. " I don’t understand it." 

But Jacko did. He had managed to stuff the things up 
Adolphus’s sleeve. 

Unfortunately he laughed so long and so loudly that he gave 
himself away, and that was the end of the i^arty tor him. 


Those Wlio Come and Those Who Go 
How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to December 29 , 
192 S, are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS deaths 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

London ..5140..4962..4600 ..4871 
Glasgow .. 1755 .. 1721 .. 1146.. 1661 
Liverpool ..1312..1265.. 967..1116 
Belfast .. 651.. 591.. 569 .. 455 
Edinburgh 525-. 540.. 439.. 587 
Hull .. .. 367 .. 412.. 341.. 324 

Nottingham 324.. 256 .. 306 .. 300 
Cardiff .. 302 ..- 295.1 210.’. 234 

South.impfon206.. 1 S 9 .. 188.. 200 

Oldham 149 .. 151 .. 176 .. 192 

id Ipswich .. 111.. 103 .. 84.. 101 

Bath.. .. 46.. 57.. 85.. 79 


Day and Ni.ghl Chart 


MIDNIGHT 



SupiJ 
set^ 
4-43 ^ , 
P.M. N 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grosvs longer each day. 


Dl MERRYMAN 

Strange 

JJURiNG a natural liistory lesson the 
teacher asked who could name 
an animal peculiar to Australia. 

“ Tlie eiepliant,” said a boy. 

“ But file eiepliant is not found in 
Au.stralia,” replied the teaclier. 

“No, miss; that is wiiy it would 
be peculiar,” 


A Postal Order 



\Uhen Peter Penpusli went to post 
.A letter t'otlier day, 

The PiUar ho.x exclaimed “ Full up ! ” 

And added “ C'O away ! ” 

Cause for Alarm 

J'lir. railnia.l engineer was tryin; to 
impress on tiie natives the vast 
li.neiits to l-e derived from tlie new 
line tiiat was under construction. 

“ How long does it take you to 
reacli Hie town witli your produce by 
1 ,'uUoek wagon ? ” lie asked. 

“ Tiiree da\rs, iiiassa,” said one old 
native. 

“ Now when the railway is finished 
you will be ab.e to get tliere and back 
in one day,” said the eivgiiieer. 

“ But, massa,” replied the n.ative 
in aianii, “ what shall wo do with tlie 
other days ? ” 

fhe Points of View 
GREAT lady from England w.as 
c.xpressing her admiration for fhe 
new Parliament Buildings in Winnipeg. 
Unmoved a Canadian replied, “ They ' 
will do, ior a liundred years.” 

“ My home is over 400 years old,” 
said llte great lady. 

But the citizen of flie New World 
only said: 

“ Oyight to have been pulled down 
long a,go! ” 

Silence in Court 

“piiE magisliate looked very stern. 

“ Now, why tlidii’t yon renew 
your do.g licence wlien it was due ? ” 
he iLsked. “ You knew Hie old one 
expired on December 31 .” 

“ Yes, sir, i did,” was tlie reply. 

“ But so did tlie dog.” 

Candid 

J^iiE pudding musician was seeking 
tot compliments. 

“ I slioniJ gre.itly value yout 
opinion of my compositions,” he'said 
to a well-known writer on musical 
topic.s. 

“ Probably they will be played long 
alter , the nuisters are all forgotten,” 
was the reply 

“ You think so ? ” the young man 
asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, but certainly not before.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S P0ZZLE3 
A Riildla in Rhyme. Cupboard. 
Heads and Tails 

Spinet, spine, pine, pin, in, I. 

I Changeling 

Cost, coat, boat, beat, boar, dear. 
Word Changing A Word STCSre 
Chur., BLOW 

lurcli, LAVA 

curl, OVAL 

cur. W A L K 

A Black and White Jig-San 


An Acrostic 
in Pictures 


S pectacle S 
1 t a 1 i C 
Col tier Y 
K i IT 
L a u g H 
E c 1 ips E 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted an>nvhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for I4s. 6d. a year; Canada, I4s. See below. 


RIVIERA SNOW-FIREMAN’S BIG JUMP-BOAT RACE PRACTICE 



Snow on the Riviera—Many peopie go to the South of France to escape the rigours of the 
English winter. This year, however, there was a heavy fall of snow on the Riviera, as 
this pasture taken on a pass through the Esterel Mountains shows. S 30 page 7. 



Promenade Boating—There have been serious floods in Italy following violent hail and 
snow storms. In normal times this shady avenue in Rome is a popular promenade, but 
floods caused by the swollen Tiber made it only passable by boat. 




Creatures of the Snow—Several people must have received a shock 
when first they saw these fearsome-looking creatures amid the Alpine 
snows. They proved to be. however, children ready for a carnival. 


Boat Drill—Board of Trade regulations make boat 
drill compulsory on all ships. Here we see a lifeboat 
being lowered from a great vessel at Southampton. 


A Fireman’s Big Jump—A Los Angeles fireman is 
here seen Jumping into a net from the top of two Are 
escapes when practising for a display. 


V V, 


A Black Fact—Something like ten thousand people can be seen in this great crowd. That 
number of children have been killed on our roads in the last ten years. See page 9. 


Training for the Boat Race—The Oxford and Cambridge rowing men are already preparing 
' for the Boat Race in March. This picture shows the Cambridge crew out on the Cam* 
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I • SEE • ALL 
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